





TEACHING GUIDE 


Based on Materials in This Issue 


Venezuela—Uncle Sam’s Oil and Iron Partner (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in Venezula (p. 10)—for reluctant readers 
Okefenokee—Land of Trembling Earth (p. 7) 

Using Junior for Arithmetic 


VENEZUELA 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 

Venezuela is an example of a country, formerly backward, 
which has modernized and grown wealthy through exploita- 


tion and export of its natural resources (in this case, oil 
and iron). 


Ways of Using the Unit on Venezuela 
MAP STUDY 

To the pupils: The theme article states that foreigners 
are swarming into Venezuela and she is importing products 
from abroad. To get a visual idea of the countries involved 
in this, ask three of your classmates to underline the names 
of these places in their copies. Then they can take turns 
locating the countries on the SCHOLASTIC NEWS MAP. 





How Do YOU Use Junior Scholastic? 


Will you share your creative and original ways of 
using the magazine with other readers? 

We are asking you to write us, in not more than 
1,000 words, about YOUR methods of using Junior 
Scholastic. For example: 

Does your class browse through the whole issue 
first, or turn to a specific article at once? How do you 
integrate the theme article with the “How We Live” 
story? With your classroom topics? 

How have you used Junior Scholastic with slow 
readers? How do you adapt materials in the magazine 
for the particular subject fields you teach? In what 
way does the magazine fit into the science program? 
English? Arithmetic? How have you used it to stimu- 
late interest in problem solving? 

At intervals during the year, as space permits, we 
will print your letters in the Teacher Edition for the 
information of other teachers. As a token of our thanks 
for sharing your methods with us, we will send $10 
for each letter we print, and $25 for the one letter 
received which we judge best. 

Send your letters to: Teaching Guide Editor, Junior 
Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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A SPELLING QUIZ 

To the pupils: Appoint three of your classmates to pre- 
pare a spelling quiz to be given to the class. The committee 
will note proper names as they silently read the theme article 
and the “How We Live” story. From these they will choose 
eight or more which directly relate to Venezuela or South 
America. , 

After carefully checking their list to see if they have 
spelled them correctly, the committee will ask the other 
members of the class to copy trom their Junior Scholastics 
such proper names as: 

Venezuela Maracaibo 
Caracas Curacao 
Caribbean Sea 
Puerto Cabello 
South America 


La Guaira 
Aruba 


Orinoco 


When the class has had sufficient time to study the words, 
the quiz will be given by the committee. 


For Slow Readers—How We Live in Venezuela 
SILENT AND ORAL READING 

Aim: To encourage increased independence in figuring 
out longer words. 

To the teacher: Plan to use this article with slower 
readers after the theme article has been read and perhaps 
discussed in class. This will insure a certain familiarity 
with place names and a general understanding of Antonio’s 
background. 

The following procedure may be used: 

To the pupils: Read the first two paragraphs silently. 
Are there any words you don’t know? 

(After these paragraphs have been read aloud, continue. 
What language is spoken in Venezuela? 
in the third paragraph . 


.. . Find Spanish 
.. Yes, it is used twice. The under- 
lined word is a Spanish one, hacienda. Read the sentence 
to find out what it means. 

The next paragraph continues with information about 
a hacienda or farm. It gives the names of two places in 
Venezuela—(write them on the board) Caracas and Puerto 
Cabello. 

Continue in the same fashion through the rest of the 
paragraphs. 

LETTER WRITING 

To the pupils: Since Antonio knows very little English, 
try to write your letter to him in simple words, starting 
several sentences with the same phrase, such as, “We have 
fun—” so he may be able to read parts of the letter himself. 

If any of you studied Spanish, write at least part of your 
letter in his language. It will be good practice for you, and 
Antonio will enjoy it. Maybe it will encourage him to try 
to answer you in English, 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 6, 1954 
Theme Article: Belgium, Hard Working Crossroads 
How We Live in Belgium 
What’s New in TV and Radio? 
News Roundup, Sports, Other Student Features 
Presidential Quiz-Word: Chester A. Arthur 


October 13, 1954 
Special Insert: 16-page FOLKLORE section. 











Okefenokee—Land of Trembling Earth 

To the teacher: The “Spotlight on America” series gives 
insight into sections of this “great, wide, wonderful land” 
of ours. Projects based on the articles may continue through 
mut the vear. 

For instance, a large map of the U. S. may be drawn, 
ind each new area told about in Junior Scholastic located 
on the map. 

Or smaller individual maps of the same type may be 
made. On them, students may locate each place with a 
number. Then on the back of the map or another piece 
of paper, the place name and description may be listed 
opposite the number. 


Arithmetic in the News 

To the teacher: Arithmetic is often thought of as a 
separate subject, not something that is woven into every 
day experiences. Articles in Junior Scholastic present many 
opportunities to teach the practical application of arithmetic 
techniques. 

For example: From the “fact box” on Venezuela (map, 
p. 9) problems on dates may be derived, such as: 

1. How long has Venezuela been a republic? 1954 minus 
1830 equals 124 years, 

2. Assuming that the republic followed soon after Spanish 
rule ended, about how long were the Spaniards in control 
of Venezuela? 1830 — 1546 = 284 years. 

Percentage problems may be based on population fig- 
ures, as: 

1. About how many Venezuelans are of Spanish descent? 
10 per cent of 5,000,000; 500,000 

2. How many are Indians? 20 per cent of 5,000,000; 
1,000,000 


3. How many are mestizos? 


Challenge the students to find other instances in which . 
material from Junior Scholastic can be used for problem * 


solving. 


Ten Questions for a Five Minute Quiz 

1. Is Okefenokee an Indian tribe, a migrant from Okla- 
homa, or a huge swamp? (a huge swamp) 

2. What city is the capital of Venezuela? (Caracas) 

3. Did Venezuela get rich from oil and iron, bananas 
and cocoa, or diamonds and gold? (oil and iron) 

4. Is a mestizo a bush that grows in the desert, a Mexican 
gangster, or a person of mixed white and Indian blood? (a 
person of mixed white and Indian blood) 

5. What religious group is observing the 300th anni- 
versary of its coming to America? (Jews of the U.S.) 

6. Does “SEATO” refer to a newly invented sofa, an 
alliance to keep the Communists from grabbing Southeast 
Asia, or a secret mission at sea? (an alliance to keep the 
Communists from grabbing Southeast Asia) 

7. What United Nations body is holding its ninth annual 
meeting in New York City? (General Assembly) 

8. Was the “Conestoga wagon” used by pioneers crossing 
the prairie, children at play, or cigar makers? (pioneers 
crossing the prairie) 

9. In the story “Batter’s Choice,” did Rick Carlson turn 
out to be a glory-grabber, a team player, or a failure? (a 
team player) 

10. According to our sports editor, who'll win the World 
Series? (Cleveland Indians) What’s your opinion? 





Answers to Quizword Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: l-rock; 5-Act; 8-only; 9-Ohio; 10-tea; 11-gravy; 
12-Whig; 14-is; 15-U. S. A.; 16-all; 18-tr.; 19-tuna; 21-Hayes; 
23-cab; 26-alas; 27-veto; 28-ism; 29-idea. 
DOWN: l-rot; 2-one; 3-claws; 4-Ky.; 5-aha; 6-civil; 7-toys; 
9-organ; 11-G. L.; 13-hates; 15-Urals; 17-laced; 18-Thai; 20-us; 
22-yam; 24-ate; 25-boa; 27-VI. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
1. LINKING THE NEWS (30 points): 1-i; 2-c; 3-b; 4-d; 5-f. 
2. BOOM IN VENEZUELA (30 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-b. 
3. A LOOK AT OKEFENOKEE (40 points): 1-Georgia; 2- 
Interior; 3-water trails; 4-Seminole; 5-alligators. 
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Tools for Teachers 


Hawaiian Islands, Oct. 13 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Hawaii, U.S. A., no date, free; Hawaii, U.S. A. 
and Statehood, no date, free; Hawaii Press Bureau, Otto Janssen, 
1040 National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. General Infor- 
mation on Hawaii, no date, free (single copy to teachers only, re- 
quest written on school stationery ), U. $. Department of Interior, 
Office of Territories, Washington 25, D. C. Hawaii-Pacific Out- 
post (Armed Forces Talk 370), 1951, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
SB ¢. 

FILMS: Modern Hawaii, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Importance as a military base, 
origin and geological history, industries, economic life. Hawaii, 
10 minutes, sale or rent, Instructional Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Geography, activities of the people. Discover 
Hawaii, 30 minutes, free loan, Hawaii Press Bureau, 1040 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

FILMSTRIPS: Hawaiian Islands, 46 frames, Informative Class- 
room Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Life in the Islands. Statehood for Hawaii, 38 frames, Cur- 
rent Affairs Films Division, Key Productions, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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300 Chances to win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 











Typewriter award given only w 
entry is signed by Royal Portable deo 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on this subject 





“What Christmas means to me” 





/LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
WHO1LL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 









~—et - onan 





THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 
GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 































150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


Ist Prize ..... . $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
2nd Prize “a $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
3rd Prize ag $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable’ 
147 Cash Prizes $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ““What 
Christmas means to me,” is not longer than 500 words *Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Roya 
‘ | Portable dealer. 





Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What | 


lati ideilgea ice iaieiice cabana: _ 150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


Everybody must wrile on one side of the paper only, in ink and 6th, 7th, 8th. 9th wrades) 


in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 


+ Ds . . , . , 
: § ze ee ee > as c VE ortab 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 8 I - ; 100 Cc ish & Royal Gold ag able 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 2nd I rize . $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable 
3rd Prize . . . $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable’ 
HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 147 Cash Prizes $ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? | *Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t Portable dealer 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
’ . —s , ; —_ y 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 


dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to se« finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 


you just at Christmas time a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter bv having 

a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
and writs New York 36, N. Y. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 3. Contest open to any upper elementary and become the property of Royal McBee Corp., to be 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only ae ed a atent (6th. 7th, Sth, Sth vengehasieaieaaaes 

i rades) and high school student (10th, 11th, 12th 
or typewrite double-spaced on one ide of paper yrades) of the United States, except employees of Ss. To the winners of the first prise arpors - 
only, a letter or theme on topic, “What Christmas Royal McBee, Corp., its subsidiaries, or of its Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
means to me.” In Senior Division, (10th, Lith idvertising agencies and their families. Contest each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
12th grades) letter must not ¢xceed 500 words in ibject to all Federal and state regulations Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, sth, 9th is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type 
grades) letter must not exceed $50 words in length writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
PPO OMAR sNeaa ped crime nw aie me, sincerity. Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
thee jE ty llnwgllp rer seemall- Alea de - ay an ; ought by the Reuben H. Donnelly per state plus Dist. of Columbia. 
t f poration, Final judging by editorial staff of 
33 W. 42nd Street, New Yor 6. N. Y. Submit Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final 6. Prize winners’ names will be announced iD 
as many entries as you wish ise sure each entry is Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
signed with your name. home address, name of Duplcate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries prize winners will be notified by mail and each 


school, your school grade and teacher's name returned. All entries. contents. and ideas therein will receive his prize before December 25, 1954 
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Special tips from 


COACH CHARLES “BUD” WILKINSON 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
WINNER OF 1954 ORANGE BOWL GAME 


on how to 
shape up 
for 
winning 
games” 





, 


“The players who win games,” says one who knows, Coach 
“Bud” Wilkinson, “are those who can play at top speed. Put 
on the pressure from start to finish. Wear down and thus out- 
play even superior opponents. 


“To build this kind of winning stamina, I recommend the 
following eating habits: 


1. “Eat at least two hours before working out. Eat slowly. Don’t 
bolt your food down and rush out. 


2. “Eat three regular meals at regular times. 


3. “Avoid excess of starchy foods, sweets. They add pounds, 
not stamina. 


4. “Eat basic high-protein foods for breakfast —like meat, milk, 
eggs, and Quaker Oats. Protein gives you greater strength and 
staying power. (Oatmeal gives you more of this muscle-building 
protein than any other leading cereal.*) 


5. “After practice or a game, go home and rest. Wait an hour 


before eating.” 


*HIGH-PROTEIN MENUS AND RECIPES FREE insipDE 


QUAKER OATS 


America’s most popular cereal . . . hot or cold 


Mother's Oats and Quaker Oats 


are exactly the same 
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Eight Nations Sign 
‘ Asian Defense Treaty 
“Communists, KEEP OUT ot 


Southeast Asia!” 

That’s the meaning of a defense 
treaty signed this month by eight na- 
tions of the free world. The purpose 
of the treaty is to keep the Commu- 
nists from grabbing any more of 
\sia. It was signed in Manila, Re- 
public of the Philippines, by: the 
U. S., Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

The northern boundary of the 
treaty area in the Pacific Ocean was 
set at latitude 21 degrees 30 minutes. 
(See dash lines in map below.) This 
leaves Formosa, Korea, Japan, and 
Hong Kong outside protection of the 
treaty. 


TERMS OF TREATY 


1. Armed attack. Each member 


agrees that an armed attack in the 
treaty area would “endanger its own 
peace and safety.” A council will be 
set up for military and other plan- 
ning. Unlike NATO, the treaty signed 
in Manila (see last week's issue), 
does not call for setting up armed 


WBLIC 
OF INDONESIA 
Indian Ocean 


fei SEATO members and their possessions 


(U. S., Britain, France also members) 


gu Communist areas 
FS “Cold-war” neutrals 
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4 Free Indo-China (under protection of SEATO) 


forces under one central command. 


2. Subversion. This means _ the 
effort of persons within a country 
to overthrow the government. Mem- 
bers of the treaty pledge to meet at 
once to plan united action for ending 
any “common danger” which may 
result from subversion. 

3. Economic aid. Members will 
work together to improve the daily 
lives of peoples living in the treaty 
area. Our nation, says Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, will in- 
crease its shipment of tools, farm 
machinery, and other supplies. 

4. New members. Other nations 
such as India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Ceylon are invited to join. They 
have refused, so far, for fear of being 
drawn into a war some day. 


PACIFIC CHARTER 


At Manila, the eight nations also 
signed a “Pacific Charter.” Under 
this declaration, they pledged to 
“earnestly strive by every peaceful 
means to promote self-government 

. and independence” in the treaty 
area. The U. S. backed this declara- 
tion to show that we favor independ- 
ence for peoples in colonial regions. 

This is our answer to the propa- 
ganda of the Communists. 
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Map shows area covered by the Southeast Asia defense treaty (see story above). 


Drawn for Junior Scholastic by Marian Manfredi 


Comic Books in U.S. 
May Be “Cleaned Up” 


“Clean up comic books.” 

This order is going out to the U. S. 
comic book industry. Recently 24 of 
the 27 comic book publishers formed 
the Comics Magazine Association of 
America. Its aim is to do away with 
crime and “horror” comics and other 
comic books in bad taste. 

The association has named Charles 
F, Murphy, a New York City judge, 
as head of the “clean up” program. 
He will examine comic books. Those 
he approves will carry a seal on their 
covers. The seal is intended to guide 
the public in buying comic books in 
good taste. Those in bad taste will 
not receive the seal. Publishers re- 
leasing books for sale without the 
seal will be thrown out of the 
association. 

Nearly all comic books are printed 
months in advance. It may be as late 
as January, 1955, before the “clean 
up” program will show results. The 
program stems out of charges that 
some comic books have caused young 
people to become juvenile delin- 
quents, Witnesses made these charges 
before a committee in Congress. 


CANADIAN SWIMMER, 16, 
CONQUERS LAKE ONTARIO 


A 16-year-old swimmer, Marilyn 
Bell of Toronto, is Canada’s darling 
these days. Early this month she be- 
came the first swimmer to cross Lake 
Ontario. Marilyn battled eight-foot 
waves and icy waters for 21 hours 
during her 32-mile swim. 

Marilyn has received more than 
$50,000 in gifts and prizes for con- 
quering Lake Ontario. A high school 
senior, Marilyn is a five-foot-one- 
inch blonde. 


Prayer Room for Congress 


A room where Congressmen can 
pray or meditate will be opened next 
January in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, D. C. No services will be held. 
The prayer room, 20 feet square, will 
have a stained glass window, an 
altar, benches for kneeling. The 
Stars and Stripes will be on display. 
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Jews of U.S. Observe 
300th Anniversary Here 


Jews of the U. S. are celebrating 
an important event this year. It is 
the 300th anniversary of the first 
Jewish settlement on our shores. The 
theme of the celebration is: “Man’s 
Opportunities and Responsibilities 
Under Freedom.” 

During the next eight months 
Jews will hold special events in more 
than 250 towns and cities. On Octo- 
ber 20, President Eisenhower will 
speak at an anniversary dinner in 
New York City. 


JEWISH SETTLERS 


A few Jews were with the earliest 
explorers and settlers of the new 
world. But the first Jews who came 
as a group to make their homes in 
America arrived in September, 1654. 

They landed at the little village 
of New Amsterdam (now New York 
City ), which the Dutch had founded 
on the tip of Manhattan Island. 
These Jews were a party of 23 men, 
women, and children who had fled 
from hate and persecution® in Spain 
and South America. 

Soon after the Jews arrived, they 
formed North America’s first Ortho- 
dox Jewish organization. It was 
named Congregation Shearith Israel 
(Remnant of Israel), Peter Stuyve- 
sant, Dutch governor of New Am- 


-sterdam, refused to let the Jews 


build a synagogue*. So they held 
services under trees and in homes. 


JEWS IN THE U. S. 


Today Shearith Israel is one of the 
leading Jewish groups of New York 
City, where about half the Jews of 
the U. S. live. There are about 4,000 
synagogues in the U. S. 

The U. S. Constitution gave equal 
rights to all citizens, including Jews. 
This was not so everywhere. Seeking 
freedom from persecution, in Russia, 
Poland, and other lands, Jews came 
to the U. S. in large number during 
the 1800s. Germany’s dictator, Hitler, 
persecuted Jews before and during 
World War II. At that time, thou- 
sands more Jews came to America. 

The U. S. has more than five mil- 
lion of the 11,500,000 Jews in the 
world. This year America pays trib- 
ute to her Jewish citizens, who for 
300 years have contributed to our 
nation’s growth. 


*Means word is defined on page 19. 








n drawing esy 0 ppleton Century 


This drawing shows a Conestoga wagon and a pioneer family on a westward journey. 


Conestoga Wagon Makes 
Two-week Overland Trip 


The team of six horses trotted 
along briskly. They were hitched to 
a canvas-covered wagon painted a 
gay blue and red. People along the 
way stared in amazement as the 
huge vehicle lumbered by. It was 
a 130-year-old Conestoga wagon on 


a two-week journey from Lancaster, 


Pa., to Wheeling, W. Va. The trip 
ended this week. 

People of the Conestoga Valley in 
eastern Pennsylvania arranged the 
journey. It was there that the first 
Conestoga wagon was built around 
1750. Today, Pennsylvanians wish to 
remind Americans of the importance 
of the Conestoga wagon in opening 
our West. 

A Conestoga wagon was built en- 
tirely by hand. It weighed 3,500 
pounds and was big enough for a 
whole family and all its supplies, 
clothing, farm teols. The floors 
curved up at both ends to keep be- 
longings from flying out when the 
wagon bounced over bumpy roads. 

Pioneers called the Conestoga 
wagon a “prairie schooner.” Often 
they removed the big wooden wheels 
to travel by water. The pioneers 
slid the wagon into a river—and 
floated downstream. Then they fas- 
tened the wheels on again and con- 
tinued their overland journey. 

Red, white, and blue—those were 
the Conestoga’s colors! The wheels 
and axles were painted bright red. 
The canvas cover was white. The 


rest of the wagon was bright blue. 

A team of four to nine horses 
pulled the wagon. Brass bells were 
fastened to each horse’s harness. The 
bells jingled merrily as the wagon 
rolled along. Did you ever hear the 
saying “I'll be there with bells on”? 
It goes back to pioneer days. It 
means that a man was preparing for 
a trip with his family by Conestoga 
wagon. 

Conestoga wagons carried pio- 
neers westward until about 1850. In 
later years the pioneers usually used 
smaller covered wagons. 


U. N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OPENS NINTH SESSION 


The United Nations General As- 
sembly has opened its ninth yearly 
session. The assembly meets at least 
once a year at U. N. Headquarters 
in New York City. 

All 60 U. N. member nations send 
delegates to the Assembly. It is often 
called the “town meeting of the 
world.” It can discuss any U. N. 
activity or any world problem. It 
cannot force member nations to act, 
but can make recommendations 
which they usually follow. 

The Assembly is the only branch 
of the U. N. with delegates from 
all 60 member nations. Each nation 
has one vote in the Assembly. 

The Assembly plans to discuss 
more than 65 world problems, hav- 
ing to do with Korea, Cyprus, North 
Africa, South Africa, and other lands. 
In future issues, Junior Scholastic 
will report on the Assembly’s work. 




































































News in a Nutshell 











“A penny saved is a penny 


earned,” said wise Ben Franklin. 
He'd be very happy to know that 
more than 2,240,000 U. S. boys and 
girls have savings totaling $80,000,- 
000 in school banks. The average 
account is $35.72 


Now you can practice the piano 
without bothering the neighbors! 
The Wurlitzer Company has built a 
“silent piano,” which will soon be on 
sale. It's an electronic instrument 
which rests on a table. The player 
wears earphones—and is the only one 
who can hear what he plays. The 
new piano has fewer keys than a 
standard piano but sounds just as 
musical 


Clattering old cars woke up Eng- 
land’s sleepy countryside early this 
month. They clanked and sputtered 
850 miles from Edinburgh, Scotland, 
to Sussex in southern England. This 
run was part of an old-car contest 
between Britain and the U. S. All the 
cars, 10 for each side. were built in 
the early 1900s. Drivers competed in 
a series of tests—speeding, parking, 
hill-climbing. Britain won. U. S. cars 
included a Stutz Bearcat, Pierce 
Arrow, Stanley Steamer, 1906 Ford. 


Automobile trailers are homes 
for more than two million Americans. 
Six out of every 10 trailers are used 
by construction or defense workers. 
They like to live near their jobs with 
their families. Then they move on to 
new jobs. Two out of 10 trailers are 
parked near military posts and are 
used by families of members of the 
armed forces. Many retired persons 
traveling salesmen and their families 
lecturers, teachers, and businessmen 
also live in trailers 


He learned how to throw the 
lariat in Texas—and lassoed a whalk 
by the tail in the Azores! That's the 
story of Sgt. L. W. Dildy of the U.S 
Air Force. While stationed in Texas 
he mastered lariat tricks. Later he 
was transferred to an air base in the 
Azores. One day he saw sharks driv- 
ing a whale toward a beach. Sergeant 
Dildy borrowed a rope; then tossed 
his lariat 15 feet around the whale’s 
tail. Fishermen helped pull in his 
1,500-pound catch. 





~~ Science News «we 


Radar Defense 


“Radar islands” for defense will 
be set up off the Atlantic coast by 
the U. S. Air Force. The “islands” are 
steel platforms about 200 feet long 
and 75 feet wide (see photo). They 
will be radar stations for detecting 
enemy planes. Each station will have 
a crew of 20 to 30 men. 

Some platforms will be as much 
as 125 miles out to sea. They'll be 
placed along the continental shelf 
between Virginia and Newfound- 
land, Canada. 

A continental shelf is that part of 
the ocean bottom along the edge of 
a continent. To geographers, a con- 
tinent consists of both the dry land 
and the surrounding ocean bottom 
in shallow waters. The continental 
shelf slopes gently to sea. Where the 
water is about’600 feet deep, the 
shelf ends and the slope drops steep- 
ly to great depths. 

Each platform will stand on 12 
hollow steel tubes. The tubes are six 
feet in diameter and 120 feet long. 
When the platform reaches its per- 
manent site, pumps force the tubes 
downward through holes in the plat- 
form. Within a few hours the lower 
ends of the tubes have a sure foot- 
ing on the ocean floor. 

The upper ends of the tubes re- 
main above water. Slowly the pumps 
slide the platform up the tubes. 


U.S. “radar islands” will be steel platforms held above the sea by long tubes. 


Some of the platforms will be as 
high as 50 feet above the water. For 
added strength, concrete is poured 
down the tubes. 

Similar platforms, called “Texas 
Towers,” are used for drilling oil in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Vanishing Wildlife 


A change in climate threatens to 
wipe out some of Greenland’s wild- 
life, scientists report. The wildlife 
includes the polar bear, reindeer, 
seal, and walrus. 

Over the years, southwest Green- 
land has become warmer and drier. 
The change in climate is driving 
wildlife to the icy north. Wild rein- 
deer, for example, cannot live with- 
out lichen—flowerless plants which 
they eat. Lichen need moist climate. 
Nowadays, southwest Greenland isn't 
getting enough rainfall for lichen to 
thrive. And it’s getting much too 
warm in that area for seals, walruses, 
polar bears. 

More than half of Greenland’s 
24,000 persons live along the south- 
west coast. In the past, many of these 
Greenlanders earned their living as 
hunters. They sold animal meat and 
skins. When the animals began to 
move north, the hunters became fish- 
ermen. They now earn their living 
fishing for cod, haddock, and shrimp. 
which are sold to other lands. 
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OKEFENOKEE 


Land of Trembling Earth 


By PAULA MARENBERG 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


peg ‘neg 
_ Spotlight on America — 
When God created earth, he 


brought together all insects. God 
showed them an evergreen bush 
with thick shiny leaves. Pink, bell- 
shaped blossoms hung from _ its 
branches. “This bush is one of my 
favorites,” said God. “You are never 
to disturb it.” The bush jumped up 
and shouted: “Hoorah! Hoorah!” And 
that’s how the hoorah bush got its 
name. 


HAT’s an old folk tale told by 

people who live near Okefenokee* 
Swamp in southeast Georgia. The 
real reason no insects disturb the 
hoorah bush is that it’s poisonous to 
them. 

Hoorah bushes grow by the thou- 
sands in Okefenokee Swamp, largest 
swamp east of the Rockies. So do 
many other strange plants with odd 
names. Here also live thousands of 
birds, animals, fish, and snakes. Most 
of Okefenokee Swamp is a “national 
wildlife refuge”*, set up in 1937 by 
the U. S. Department of Interior. It 
is one of 272 places where birds and 
animals can live free from fear of 
man. No hunting is allowed. 


TOUR BY BOAT 


Last summer I visited the Okefe- 
nokee area for Junior Scholastic. The 
swamp, 20 miles wide and 40 miles 
long, has three public entrances. I 
entered the swamp eight miles south 
of Waycross, Ga., where guide Hiram 
Thomas greeted me. 

“The only way to see the Okefe- 
nokee Swamp is by boat,” Hiram 
said, starting the motor of his small 
aluminum launch. “There are no 
roads here—just water trails. We're 
riding along the only natural water- 
way that cuts clear across Okefeno- 
kee. Alligators help keep this water- 
way open. They eat any vegetable 
matter they see. Otherwise, plants 





* Means word is defined or pronounced on 
page 19. 





floating on the water would spread 
and soon choke the channel.” 

We rounded a bend and lost sight 
of the boathouse. I trailed my hand 
in the water. 

“Taste the water,” 
“It’s safe to drink.” 

“I thought swamp water was stag- 
nant*,” I said. 

Hiram smiled. “Okefenokee isn’t 
a true swamp. A true swamp is a low 
marshy area. It’s filled with stag- 
nant water because water runs in 
from higher ground around it. 

“Okefenokee is about 120 feet 
above sea level. That’s higher than 
most of the land from here to the 
Atlantic coast, 45 miles away. Okefe- 
nokee waters are fresh. They come 
from creeks and underground springs 
and flow into rivers.” 

Two important rivers rise in the 
Okefenokee. Running north and 
south through the swamp is a ridge 
of high ground. West of the ridge 
the Suwannee River begins. This is 
the same river Stephen Foster wrote 


Hiram. 


said 
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about in Old Folks at Home. But he 
spelled it “Swannee.” The Suwan- 
nee flows south into the Gulf of 
Mexico. East of the ridge is the head- 
waters of the St. Mary’s River. It 
forms part of the Georgia-Florida 
boundary. 

Slowly the launch cut through the 
water, carpeted by white-blooming 
water lilies. The underbrush looked 
as thick as a tropical jungle. We 
passed sandy islands crowded with 
pine trees. Hundreds of different 
kinds of plants covered each side of 
the water trail. Hiram leaned over 
and pulled off a branch. 

“Dip the branch in the water and 
crumble the leaves in your hands,” 
he said. I did—and in a few seconds 
foamy lather covered my palms. 


“POOR MAN’S” SOAP 


“We call this plant ‘poor man’s’ 
soap,” Hiram said. “It really cleans, 
too, when used for washing. And 
look here—this is a plant that eats 
flies! Insects crawl down the inside 
of the plant, and are trapped by a 
sticky gum. We call this plant the 
‘flycatcher.’ ” 

Hiram cut the engine. The launch 
drifted to a nearby marsh, partly 
covered by bushes and trees. 

“Take off your shoes and socks,” 
Hiram said. “We're going ashore.” 

Barefoot, we stepped off the boat. 
Marsh water oozed in between my 
toes and rose to my ankles. The 

(Continued on page 21) 





Okefenokee Swamp has thick underbrush and tall cypress trees covered with moss 











VENEZUELA 





Uncle Sam’s oil and iron partner 


ECENTLY a man just back from 

Venezuela* described his arrival 
there. “The first man I met,” said the 
traveler, “looked at my passport. He 
spoke Spanish. The next man I met 
was the chauffeur who drove me 
from the airport to my hotel. He 
spoke French. The desk clerk at the 
hotel was a Swiss and spoke to me 
in English! And then in the elevator 
a small, dark may have 
been a Syrian—tried to sell me a rug. 
He spoke Italian.” 

In the last few 
have been swarming into Venezuela. 
There are more than 30,000 Ameri- 
cans there, and also many Germans 
and Italians, West Indians, and East 
Europeans. 

Nearly all these foreigners have 
come to Venezuela for the same 
reason. Theyve come to make 
money. For Venezuela is booming. 
It is the richest country in South 
America. 


han— he 


years foreigners 


SIGNS OF WEALTH 


If you took a trip to Venezuela 
you'd soon see the signs of its wealth. 
First, there’s an amazing road, six 
miles long. You'd drive along it from 
the seaport town of La Guaira*, 
where your boat docked, to the capi- 
tal city of Caracas. 

This road is brand new. It bridges 
through 
It is the most 
expensive road in the world. Every 
mile cost four and a half million dol- 
lars to build. 

Soon you'd reach Caracas*, 3,000 
teet level. Until a few 
vears Caracas was a quiet, 
dreamy South American town. Little 
one-storied houses looked down over 
cobbled streets. Quiet patios* stood 
sheltered from the sidewalk. 

Now all that is changed. Old Ca- 
racas is being pulled down. A shiny 
modern city is going up in its place. 
A broad boulevard twice as wide as 
a four-lane highway runs through 
the city. Beneath it are huge car 
parking areas. 


great chasms* and cuts 


towering mountains 


abov e sea 


ago 





*& Word pronounced or defined on page 19. 





Beside the boulevards, skyscrapers 
reach up, some of them 26 stories 
high. Neon lights flash. Shops sell 
furs from Paris, diamonds from 
Holland, and many other expensive 
goods. 

Where does Venezuela get the 
money for its new roads and build- 
ings? Most of it comes from the U. S. 
The U. S. is the biggest customer for 
Venezuela’s most valuable product— 
oil. 

Venezuela produces more oil than 
any other country in the world ex- 
cept the U. S. It sells more oil 
abroad than any other country. 

Where does the oil come from? 
It comes from Maracaibo*. Vene- 
zuelans used to keep away from this 
slimy lake. Jungles and swamps 
choked the lowlands around the 
southern part of the lake. It rains 
too much there for farming. Farther 
north, it rains too little. Venezuelan 
farmers said the lake lowlands were 
useless. 

Fishermen complained about the 
lake, too. They said: “Every time I 
drag my net it comes up covered 
with black oily slime.” 

This slime looked interesting to 
oil prospectors. In 1918 U. S. and 
British oil companies began explor- 
ing the lake. They found sone of the 
richest oil deposits in the world— 
right under the bed of the lake. 

Today, if you look across the lake, 
you see what seems like a forest 
of tall steel trees. These “trees” are 
oil derricks. They stand on platforms 
right over the water. 

How is the oil brought up trom 
the lake bottom? 

First of all, great pillars of con- 
crete are built from the bed of the 
lake to the surface. Some of them 
are more than 100 feet high. 

On top of the pillars platforms are 
built. Oil derricks stand on the plat- 
forms. Workers lower a pipe from 
the derrick down to the muddy lake 
bottom. The top of the pipe sticks 
above the lake’s surface. 

Oil workers pump the water out 
of the pipe. Inside the pipe, they 
lower a long drill. Machinery turns 


the drill. It bores through the oozing 
mud of the lake bottom. 

As the drill goes deeper and 
deeper, mud and water stream from 
the pipe. But if the drill strikes oil. 
mud and water come up with a great 
gush, and the black, thick oil gushes 
out, too. Quickly the workers fix 
a cap on the pipe. An opening in the 
pipe lets the oil out slowly. It is 
then drained off into tanks on the 


~ lake shore. 


Today a clean, new city, called 
Maracaibo, has risen by the shores 
of the lake. It is one of Venezuela's 
largest cities and busiest ports. From 
Maracaibo, ships sail through a nar- 
row channel from the lake into the 
Caribbean Sea. Most of the ships 
take their cargoes of oil to refineries* 
and storage tanks on the islands of 
Aruba and Curacao*® (see map ). 
From these Dutch-owned islands. 
tanker ships* carry the oil to the 
United States, Britain, and other 
countries. Nearly half of the oi] goes 
to the U. S. 


PEOPLE RICHER 


Most of the oil workers are Venc- 
zuelans. They have money to buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, and othe: 
goods they never could afford be 
fore. New industries are springing 
up to make the goods they buy. 

The Venezuelan government takes 
about half of all the profits from 
oil. It is using the money to build 
up the country. Venezuela is spend 
ing more than two billion dollars o: 
a huge program of construction. 
~ Roads, hospitals, and medical cen 
ters, schools and universities are be 
ing built. Dry land is being irrigated 
for farming. Hydroelectric® plants 
are being built on mountain streams. 
Electricity from these power plants 
goes to newly opened mining and 
farming areas. 


There's plenty of work for the 
Venezuelan government to do. Large 


parts of the country are still as wild 


as when the first Spanish explorers 
came, nearly 500 years ago. For in- 
stance, a mountain range stretches 
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across the eastern and southern parts 
of the country. Jungles cover these 
mountains. Few people live in them. 
But gold and diamonds lie beneath 
the mountains. Perhaps, some day, 
the jungle will be cleared. Then 
Venezuela will add new riches to 
her treasure chest. 

North of these mountains lie 
broad, grassy plains where thousands 
of cattle graze. There is room for 
millions more. But, first, men must 
conquer a river and the weather. 

A broad river, the Orinoco*, runs 
across the southern end of the plains. 
In summer, heavy rains swell the 
river. It overflows and sweeps across 
the plains. The cattle have to be 
driven away from the river to higher 
land in the north. 

In October the rains stop. The 
Orinoco draws back inside its banks. 
The plains are freed from the flood 








waters. But then the plains have 
no water at all. The grass turns 
brown and dry. The cattle can’t find 
food except close by the river banks. 

The Venezuelans have started 
projects to provide water for the 
plains all the year round. Dams are 
being built on the Orinoco to hold 
back the flood waters. In the dry 
season canals will carry this water 
out across the plains. Then vast 
ranches and farms may spring up, 
to produce more food for the Vene- 
zuelans. 

The Venezuelans will need plenty 
of money to carry out huge projects 
like these. Oi] has paid for most 
of the work done so far. But now 
the country is cashing in on a new 
source of wealth. That new source 
is iron. 

Long ago, people noticed that a 
certain mountain in the jungles of 
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eastern Venezuela was always being 
struck by lightning. In 1926 a Vene- 
zuelan mining engineer decided to 
find out why. He discovered that the 


mountain was really a huge pile 
of iron ore. 

The Bethlehem Stee] Company— 
one of the biggest American steel 
companies—was interested. In 1941 
it sent bulldozers to hack a road 
through the jungle to the “iron 
mountain.” In 1951 the first ore be- 
gan moving to the company’s blast 
furnaces*® in the U. S. 

But that wasn’t all. In 1950 the 
U. S. Steel Corporation found an- 
other “iron mountain”—1] miles long 
and one mile wide. Last year ships 
began carrying this ore to the U. S. 

The Venezuelans still have lots to 
do to make the most of their country. 
But they've got the money to do it. 
Venezuela is going ahead. 
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We Grow Chocolate 


By ANTONIO 
FLORES 





As told 
and Alice O. Barbour. 


to Julia Salmon Johnson 


OU 
made from cocoa® beans that I 
helped raise! 

My father works on a plantation* 
that grows cocoa. I work there in 
my spare time, too. I am 15. 

4 large farm such as the 
where I live is called a hacienda.* 
That’s a Spanish word. We speak 
Spanish in Venezuela, you know. 

Often the owner of a hacienda 
doesn’t live there himself. The owner 
of the plantation where my father 
works has his home in Caracas, the 


may have eaten chocolate 


one 


capital. His son-in-law runs the farm. 
It is in the mountains above Puerto 
Cabello*. That’s a town on the north 
coast of Venezuela. 

We plant banana trees to shade 
the young cocoa trees. We use some 
of the We crush 
the ripe beans and roll the 
cocoa into balls. Pouring hot wate: 
xr hot milk over these cocoa balls 

kes a chocolate drink. It is more 


cocoa oursely es. 


cocoa 


popular in Venezuela than coffee. 

| usually take some cocoa balls in 
uy lunch when I go to school. My 
chool is on the mountain side, just 
of Puerto Cabello 

The mountain side is covered with 
trees and vines and bushes, so that 
any distance at all 
But, further up, the hills are bare. 
There you can get a wonderful view 


ibove the town 


it’s hard to see 


over the blue waters of the Carib- 
he an Se a 

I ride to school and to work on my 
I earned the money to pay 
So I take great care of 


having it all the 


bicycle 
for it myself 
it And I 


Cnyoy 


® Word defined or pronounced on p. 19 





more because | had to work for it. 

I don’t always travel by bicycle. 
Sometimes | take the bus to Puerto 
Cabello. 

Did you ever hear of a naval battle 
on horseback? That sounds impos- 
sible. But one was really fought in 
the harbor at Puerto Cabello. In 
1822 Venezuela was fighting for 
freedom from Spain. One of our 
generals led his soldiers on horses 
into the bay and captured a fleet of 
Spanish gunboats! The Spaniards 
were driven out and Venezuela be- 
came an independent country. 

We can also go by bus further up 
into the mountains to Valencia. This 
is a city with many trees and flowers. 
Nearby are groves of lime, lemon, 
and orange trees and other tropical 
fruits. 

When we go to a big city we like 
to go to movies or to bull fights. 
Last summer I saw a bull fight in 
Valencia. A famous Spanish mata- 
dor® was the big attraction. Like 


many people in Spanish-speaking 


countries, we Venezuelans are fond 
of bull fights. The best known bull 
fighters are famous here just like 
film stars are in your country. 

many holidays every 


We 


have 


“ 


A Venezuelan boy takes a walk on stilts in shallow Lake Maracaibo. 


year. On those feast days, which we 
call fiestas*, all the people dress in 
their best clothes and go into town. 

One holiday is July 24. That hon- 
ors our great leader, Simon Bolivar. 
He was born in Caracas in 1783. 
He led the Venezuelans in their 
fight for independence from Spain. 
He is buried in a big marble tomb 
in Caracas. 

Our country is full of historical 
monuments. Some of them honor the 
United States. Caracas has a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln and another of 
“Don Jorge Washington.” “Don” is 
a title given to a man who is much 
respected, and “Jorge” is the Span- 
ish word for “George.” In Valencia 
there is a “Statue of Liberty” given 
to the Venezuelan Boy Scouts by 
Scouts in the U. S. 

I learn about the history of my 
country in school. I also study Span- 
ish, arithmetic, and geography. I’m 
starting to learn English. Although 
I can’t read English yet, I'd like to 
get letters from you. I can’t promise 
to answer them all. My address is: 
Antonio Flores, San Sebastian Cocoa 
Plantation, care of Bernardo San- 
chez, Intersan, Apt. 2034, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
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“Ride ‘em, cowboy!” 





The REAL Cowhoys of Today’s West’ 


Hollywood has been grinding out “horse operas” 
since 1908. Probably none is so authentic as The 


we | Cowboy. Elmo Williams, a film editor, and his wife 
sin | traveled hundreds of miles to photograph this 70- 
wn. minute color documentary. In Mexico they found 
on- | one of the only two known herds of mustangs that 
var still survive. They also filmed a rare herd of long- 


83. I horned cows—replaced long ago on Western ranges 
eir | by beefier cattle. Life of the modern cowboy was 
' photographed at the L. B. Johnson ranch near Engle, 
' N. M. The film shows the daily activities of the John- 
; son’s sons, Bob, 22, and Beau, 20. Photos are from 
' 


ain. 
mb 


the film, released by Lippert Pictures. 
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Branding time for this calf at Johnson’s ranch. 
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Bob Johnson makes stop in cloud of dust. 


Beau Johnson brings in a little orphan lamb. 





Rick was a glory-grabber 


until he had to make a... 


BATTER’S 
CHOICE 


By D. S. HALACY, Jr. 


HE bat connected a solid 

crack and Rick Carlson grinned 
is he headed for first. There was no 
need to hurry, the roar from the 
Eagle stands told him, and he loped 
easily around the bases. The sun felt 
good through the flannel shirt and 
the cheering rang loud in his ears. 


with 


His seventeenth homer! No wonder 
they cheered him—he had it coming. 
He had tied City League’s long 
standing record and there was yet 
time to set a new mark. This game 
was on ice 

His grin widened when he thought 
about the coach—the had 
wanted him to bunt! 

Touching third, Rick sprinted for 
home in a spurt of sudden energy 
and felt his spikes hit the plate. He 
lifted his head then and looked into 
the crowd, smiling at the yells they 
gave him. 

Face flushed with pride, he turned 
to the bench, almost bumping into 
Stevens, the Eagles’ stringy pitcher. 

“Sorry, the lanky youth muttered, 
not meeting Rick’s eyes. “My fault,” 
Rick laughed, reaching to slap him 
on the shoulder. The pitcher side- 


coach 


stepped, eyes still averted, and sud- 
denly Rick frowned. What was the 
matter with Stevens? What was the 
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matter with the whole lot of them? 
He went quickly to his place on 
the bench, and as his eyes swept 
down the line of hunched-torward 
players, he read his answer. 
Glory-grabber! It was in the tight- 
ness of their mouths and the hard 
set of their faces. Rick sat heavily on 
the bench, shoulders forward, rest- 
ing his arms on his knees and staring 
into the dust. Had it been as sudden 
as it seemed to him, the way the 
team clammed up when he was on 
the bench? He glanced sidewise at 
them and snorted. A bunch of sore- 
heads, that’s what they were. 


They were jealous, he told him- 
self. Jealous because he had hit more 
homers than any three of them. He 
turned to watch Stevens swing on a 
slow ball and fou! it off. All right, he 
thought, let them be that way. It 
doesn't matter to me. The fans in the 
bleachers were with him, and that 
was worth the silent treatment the 
team was beginning to give him. 
What did they want him to do? He 
was a home-run hitter; why should 
they be sore when he hit one? 
“Strike three!” boomed back of the 
plate, as Stevens went down swing- 
ing. The Eagles pushed up from the 
bench and headed for the field. As 
Rick went, he looked over his shoul- 
der, not knowing why until he saw 
the tall, spare figure of the Eagles’ 
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coach back of third base. He turned 
away before the coach could nod in 
recognition, not wanting to see the 
coach’s eyes. The coach wasn't a 
sorehead, but the look he had for 
Rick lately mirrored that of the 
Eagles. 

Rick scooped up his glove as he 
ran to his spot in the field, and the 
stamping and rooting for the Cardi- 
nals came to him as he turned. This 
was the last inning, the Cards’ last 
hope of winning the ball game. 
Center field was lonely, back of 
Stevens pitching. Not a Card got 
past first base, and suddenly the 
game was over. The Eagle fans went 
wild during the intermission and 
Rick found himself slung aloft and 
carried about the field like a con- 
quering hero. 

He could almost forget the bitter 
silence of the team in the laughter 
and the cheers of the fans. He smiled 
to himself as he fought free and 
headed for the locker room to wash 
up. One more homer, the record, and 
nothing could keep him out of the 
AA league next spring. That was the 
thing he had been living for these 
past seasons. 

“Carlson, congratulations on tying 
the record,” the coach said at the 
gym. He paused as though making 
up his mind, and the locker room 
was suddenly quiet except for the 
drip of a shower. Rick swallowed, 
not knowing what to expect. 
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“Under the circumstances, I can’t 
kick because you didn’t play it the 
way I wanted,” the coach said. “You 
took a chance, refusing orders to 
sacrifice today, but it worked.” He 
shrugged and glanced around the 
room. 

“There’s a whole team that wants 
to win the pennant this year. You 
need one more homer. I’m leaving 
it up to you, Carlson. Play it your 
way this next game.” 

Rick smiled as he answered the 
coach. “Thanks,” he said. “And we'll 
win this one, too, don’t worry.” The 
coach frowned slightly and _his 
mouth opened as if to speak. But he 
said nothing and turned away to talk 
with Stevens. 

Rick sat down and began chang- 
ing a lace in a shoe. Play it his way, 
the coach had said. Rick smiled. He 
would do just that. What mattered 
was the record-breaking homer, and 
his chances in the AA next season. 
He finished quickly and went out 
on the field for the second game of 
the doubleheader. 


The lineup was the same, except 
that Kenny was pitching the second 
instead of Stevens. If the 
Eagles won this game, the play-offs 
would be over, and the Eagles would 
have a pennant at last. 

The innings went by quickly, and 
then Rick was batting in their half 
of the third. The stands were alive 
with sound; an Eagle was on second 
and there were two out. The score 
was tied up, two all, and by now the 
shadows reached out as far as the 
pitchers mound. Rick set himself, 
relaxing his muscles a little as he 
picked out the spot he wanted on 
the left field fence. The Card out- 
fielders had shifted for him, playing 
him deep, and he grinned as the 
pitcher wound up. 

They had respect for his power, 
even if the Eagles hadn't. The pitch 
smoked in and he took it for a ball. 
He knew how this hurler worked. 
The next would be another ball. It 
was, and he tapped the bat on the 
plate and set himself again, noticing 
as he did that there was a hole a 
mile wide in short right field. It 
would be a cinch to drop a single in 
there. Grimly, he tensed on the bat 
and leaned into it, and the sound 
and feel of the impact was clear and 
sweet. 


game 


He dropped the bat and pounded 


for first, hearing the yells. He had 
done it, this was the last one, the 
eighteenth homer! And then, as he 
rounded first and headed for second, 
he heard the groan that went up. 
Deep in left, up against the fence, 
the Card fielder had leaped high and 
taken the ball! 

It was a fantastic catch, one of 
those things that couldn’t happen. 
Scowling, Rick went straight on out 
to the field, picking up-his glove as 
the Card player met him on his way 
in. 

“Sorry, big shot,” he said sarcasti- 
cally. “You've had your glory for 
today!” 

Rick whirled angrily, about to 
shout a reply, then caught himself. 
He had thought it was just the 
Eagles who were jealous. He banged 
his fist hard in the glove’s pocket as 
he took up his position twenty feet 
from the fence. The Cards went 
down in order and Rick didn’t have 
to move from his spot. 

On the bench, Rick tried to snap 
out of it. It was his imagination. 
Suppose the Cards did ride him a 
little. It was natural enough. He was 
making a big thing out of nothing. 
He turned to glance at the coach and 
was glad when the big man wasn’t 
looking his way. The coach would 
have wanted that safe single. Rick 
couldn’t shake off that thought. Sac- 
rifices had accounted for two of their 
three runs in the game. 


H:: struck out in the sixth inning. 
Nervously, he realized he'd bat only 
once more. He had to get that homer. 
In the seventh, the Cards got a man 
to third with two out. The next hitter 
drove one sharply down the foul line 
and Rick sprinted for it. It should 
have been.an easy force at the plate, 
but he missed the ball. A bad hop, 
he told himself, as the anguished 
wail broke from the stands. Or 
wasnt he concentrating on the play 
hard enough? 

The score was four-three now, the 
Cards out in front. The Eagles’ third 
baseman made a barehanded stop 
to force the last out at second and 
end the inning. Now was the time 
when Rick would expect the team 
to ride him. If it had been any other 
player they would have. But they sat 
silently on the bench, not mention- 
ing his fluff, and it hurt him. 

The one-run lead looked bigger 
now, as they went into the eighth 
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and the shadows spread clear across 
the field. And, almost guiltily, Rick 
knew that if the Eagles lost, he had 
a better chance to set the record. 
There would be a’ final play-off 
game tomorrow. The thought almost 
brought a smile to his lips and he 
found himself feeling pleased when 
the Eagles retired with no scores. 
One more chance now, and if he 
didn’t make his homer in the ninth, 
there would probably be tomorrow. 

The Cards threatened again in 
their half, filling the bases with one 
man away, and Rick found himself 
pounding his glove and shouting for 
an out as the Eagle pitcher threw 
to the next man. Rick was off with 
the crack of the bat, instinctively 
knowing where to go for the drive. 
It was a crazy try, and he knew he 
couldn’t make it, until he felt the 
ball slam into his glove just above 
his shoe tops. Checking quickly, he 
threw to third and the side was re- 
tired. 


Gaspinc for breath, he heaved 
the glove aside and jogged for the 
bench, hearing the applause shatter 
the split second silence that had 
greeted the catch. As he came up to 
the bench, Kenny was there waiting, 
and Rick frowned in surprise as the 
pitcher slapped him on the back. 

“Thanks,” the pitcher breathed. 
“You saved my neck, Rick!” Protest- 
ing, Rick sat down, catching the look 
the coach gave him and frowning 
again. What had got into the team 
all of a sudden? All he had done was 
make a lucky catch and they treated 
him as though he'd really done some- 
thing. And the coach was actually 
smiling now. 

He didn’t understand it at all, but 
it felt good and he found himself 
sitting there, looking self-consciously 
at his hands, as Kenny went to bat. 
The little pitcher was tired—Rick 
could tell; it had been genuine relief 
in his eyes, a minute ago. Probably 
he couldn’t hold out another inning 
like the last. Kenny was hoping 
against hope for two Eagle runs and 
this game. 

He watched the pitcher take two 
strikes in a row, and could see the 
tenseness in the boy as he waited for 
the next pitch. It was outside, but 
the batter cut at it and got just a 
piece of it. The ball trickled out 
toward third, an easy out, and Rick’s 
Continued on page 17) 
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“| SEE INDIANS!’ 


By HERMAN L. MASIN, 
Sports Editor 


Sports writers are fearless 
people—I keep mumbling to my- 
self. Do I dare write a World 
Series story three weeks before it 


strong, 


opens? “What are you afraid of?” 
my inner hero self roars. “Aren't 
the Giants and Indians four games 


ahead with less than 20 
play?” “Those Braves,” a_ littl 
voice whispers, “they're coming on 
like the Light Brigade. And the 
Yankees—are they really dead?” 
“Courage!” my i. h. s. bellows. “Go 
ahead. Take a chance. So what if 
you guess wrong? You can always 
get a job on a milk wagon.” My 
i. h. s. triumphs, and here I am 

way out ona shaky limb 


games to 


ET’S get this agony over with fast. 

I pick the Indians to win in seven 
games, There, I said it, and I’m glad 
Glad that all the brain-busting is over. 

I like that Giant club, and every in- 
stinct tells me to pick "em. Look at that 
power—Mays, Irvin, Thompson, Rhodes. 
Look at those other fine hitters—Muel- 
ler, Dark, Lockman. And those good 
pitchers — Antonelli, Gomez, Maglie. 
And those tremendous relievers—Gris- 
som, Wilhelm, McCall. 

The team has speed, fielding, and a 
daring manager. And there’s 
one other factor of vital importance- 
four of the games (if the Series goes to 
seven) will be played in that Giant 
bandbox where homers are as cheap as 
lollypops. 

Now let’s take the Indians 
weak at first and short, and have only 
one outfielder who can hit—Doby. And 
Doby is the kind of ball player who 
doesn’t seem to rise to the big games 
Sure, he had a great year, but he’s 
hardly the “Old Reliable” type. The 
two solid men of the team are Rosen 
ind Avila. 

Another thing I don’t like about the 
Indians is the fact that they don’t beat 
the good teams. They murder the weak 
sisters like Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. But they barely hold their 
own against the tough clubs like the 
Yankees and the White Sox 

Ke-ripes, I can hear you saying, so 
why pick the Indians? [ have five rea- 
sons They are: (1) Lemon, (2) Garcia, 


shrewd, 


They're 





(3) Wynn, (4) Feller, and (5) Houtte- 
man. What a pitching staff! Terrific! 
That means the Indians can throw an 
ace against you every day. 

It wasn’t like that in past seasons. 
Year after year, the Indians’ big three 
and Wynn. Those 
20-game winners had no one in back 
of them. So they had to carry the load 
themselves—starting and relieving. 

What a difference a year makes! In 
1954, Feller and Houtteman suddenly 
found themselves again, giving the In- 
dians a Big Five. And along came a 
Narleski, 
and Newhouser—to add cement to the 
Indian wigwam. 

The Indians improved themselves in 
other directions, too. For the first time, 
they have some good subs on the 
bench—fellows like Wertz and Smith. 
And the team is much faster with 
Easter gone and Mitchell riding the 
bench, 

But in the final analysis it’s the pitch- 
ing that gives the Indians muscles. 
Without it, they're just an ordinary 
team. 

If the Giants had a little more front- 
line pitching strength, I'd have to go 
with them. But Gomez and Liddle are 
in-and-outters, and Maglie is a ques- 
tion mark. Antonelli, of course, is great. 
In fact, he “made” the club this year. It 
was his 20-plus victories that spelled 
the difference between the feeble Giants 
of 1953 and the furious Giants of 1954. 

This isn’t taking anything away from 
Willie Mays. Willie is out of this world. 
He can “kill” you with his bat, his 


were Lemon, Garcia, 


neat trio of relievers—Mossi, 


glove, his legs, or his arm. He gives the 
Giants a tremendous lift. But you have 
to remember that last year Thomson 
and Spencer hit 46 homers and batted 
in 162 runs between them. 

Willie filled in the void left by their 


departure—with something extra, of 
course. But it was Antonelli’s great 
pitching that held up the team. 

Take the Giant regulavs, for example. 
Few people realize that most of them 
had poor seasons this year. Lockman, 
Thompson, Irvin, and Williams hit way 
below par. Mueller and Dark held their 
own. The big difference was this: (1) 
Antonelli, (2) Mays, (3) Grissom, and 
(4) Rhodes 

As I said, I like the Giants. And I'm 
probably “chicken” for not picking 
them. So they haven't as many great 
pitchers as the Indians. But how many 
pitchers do you need for a short series? 
Just two or three. And the Giants have 
them. But every time I think of Lemon 
and Garcia and Wynn, I just can’t help 
it—I gotta “go” with them 

(Remember, I’m writing this three 
weeks before the Series. The Indians, | 
believe, are “in.” But the Giants are not 
yet out of the woods, The Dodgers 
look “dead,” but they play nearly all 
their remaining games at home. It’s the 
Braves who look tough. They’re a real 
hot club, just the kind who can come 
on and take all the marbles. And if 
they win the pennant, I think they can 
take the World Series. They're a solid 
team, with fine pitching, good power, 
great fielding, and speed. If they don’t 
make it this year, they'll do it in 1955.) 

That’s my story, and I hope I won't 
be stuck with itl 
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Citizenship Quiz 4 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
oge; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 


090909 


Spcesenenesneeonencnuansnuninenmmesstenananeentl 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing CQ award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


Student’s Name _————— 


LINKING THE NEWS 


Link each incomplete sentence in 
Group I with the correct ending in 
Group II by writing on each blank the 
letter of the answer you select. Score 
six points each. Total, 30. 


Group I 





- a - a 
AL 


“As! DY 


___1. American pioneers crossed 
the prairies in the vehicle shown above. 
It’s called a 

____2. The Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) is an alliance 
to 

The United Nations con- 
sists of 
_4. This year Jews are celebrat- 
ing the 300th anniv 
The U.S. Air Force has set 
up “radar islands” for defense off 


Group II 
a. the shores of the Mississippi River. 
b. 60 member nations. 
c. keep Communists from grabbing 
Southeast Asia. 
d. of the first Jewish settlement in 
what is now the U.S. 
e. Connoisseur wagon. 
f. the Atlantic coast. 
g. of the founding of Israel. 
h. draw up new maps for Southeast 
Asia. 
i. Conestoga wagon. 
all nations of the world. 


My score 


2. BOOM IN VENEZUELA 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following’ statements. Score six 
points for each. Total: 30. 

1. Many foreigners have recently 
been 


i. leaving Veneziola 





b. swarming into Venezuela to 
make money. 
c. hiding in Venezuela from their 
enemies. ” 
2. Venezuela's most valuable prod- 
uct is 
a. oil. 
b. cattle. 
c. coal. 
3. There are many oil derricks on 
a. the Orinoco River. 
b. the Caribbean. 
c. Lake Maracaibo. 
4. The Venezuelan government has 
a big income. It’s using the money 
a. to build up the country. 
b. to make atomic bombs and 
guided missiles. 
c. to develop the fur trade. 
5. U.S. steel companies are now 
shipping iron from 
a. Caracas. 
b. mountains near the Orinoco 
River. 


c. western Venezuela. 
My score 


3. A LOOK AT OKEFENOKEE 


Complete the following sentences. 
Choose your answers from the boldface 
list. Sentences are based on the ar- 
ticle “Okefenokee—Land of Trembling 
Earth” on page 7. Score eight points 
for each. Total, 40. 


1. The Okefenokee Swamp is located 


in southwest 


2. The swamp is a national wildlife 
refuge run by the U. S. Department of 


3. Since Okefenokee has no™ roads, 
visitors travel through the area along 
“ 
4. Until the 1830s, many __ 
Indians lived in the Okefenokee swamp. 


5. More ___ __ live in Oke- 


fenokee than anywhere else in the U.S. 


Agriculture, Nevada, water trails, Sem- 
inole, Interior, Navajo, Georgia, camels 
tree-top bridges, alligators. 


: 


My score Potal score 
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Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





ROUGH RIDING. Photo by Mary J. 


Irvine, Elm School, Elmwood Park, Ill. 





taken by Larry 


Rubin of Mann School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Glen Oak School, 








A HEARTY APPETITE! By Bill Schilling, 


Pecria, Illinois. 








Big Difference 


Teacher: “How old would a person 
be who was born in 1894?” 

Student: “Man or woman?” 

Nane Ca herr Por 1, Jack 
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Number, Please 


Joe: “Do you believe in free speech?” No Escape 
Dick: “I certainly do. Why?” 
Joe: “May I use your telephone?’ 


s Mack kK s 


Two small boys were camping out 
one evening. Soon the mosquitoes 
started to bother them. So they got 
under the blanket and hid. 

Later, one boy peeped out and saw 
several lightning bugs. He remarked, 
“We might as well give up, Tony. Now 
they're searching for us with lanterns.” 
Dea ak Mea I Scl + Mea _— = 


Old Stuff 
Your umbrella looks as if it’s 


seen better davs.” 
Phil: “Well, if vou must know, it’s 


ertainly had its ups and downs.’ 
nd * Clitten, X. 2 


Larry 


Mathematically Impossible 
Topsy-Turvy 


Grandpa: “Jack, Tl help you with 


Jane Why are vou standing on vour your problems. If it took two men to 


head?” eat a pie in 10 minutes, how long would 
Jack: “Um turni ig things over in mv it take four men to eat it?” 
nind.’ Jack: “That can’t be worked.” 
$ Bayonne, N. J Grandpa: “Why not?” 
Jack: “The other two men already 
Athlete’s Foot ate it.” 
Jim: “I'm wearing my golf socks to- re es ny rae ee 
night 
Tim: “What do you mean, ‘golf Status Quo 
socks’? Doctor: “How is that baby that swal- 
Jim: “The ones with 18 holes in lowed the 50¢ piece?” 
them.’ Nurse: “No change yet.” 
Ronald Woe West Str 8 Southbridge, Ma Beverly Snyder, Jefferson School, Oalianna, Ohio 





How much CASH 
do you need ? 


HERE’S AN EASY QUICK WAY TO MAKE 
$50 TO $300 IN SPARE TIME WITH 
FAMOUS WALLACE BROWN CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Join the thousands of men and women making good extra 
money in spare time showing friends, neighbors, and others, 
this sensational Wallace Brown Christmas Card Line . . 
famous for its Quality, Beauty and Value. Exquisite 21-card 
“Feature” Christmas Assortment ... balanced selection of 
, costly cards—only $1.00! You make up to 0c profit each 

box! Religious Scripture-Text Assortment only $1.00, 

and 50 other exciting money makers... Christmas 

» and Everyday Assortments, Gift Wrappings, Sta- 
tionery, Imported Napkins, Children’s Books, 
other Gift Items. SEND NO MONEY! Mail 

\ coupon TODAY for actual sample exciting 
“Feature” 21-Card Christmas Assortment on 

’ approval plus FREE SAMPLES low-priced 
personal name-imprinted Christmas Cards. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. '%, 25,22 Fins tre. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. U-26. PASTEON 
225 Fifth New York 10, M. ¥. OSTCARD 
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CORRECTION 


The September 15 Presidential 
Quiz-Word listed William Howard 
Taft as the 24th President. Accord- 
ing to the usual listing, No. 24 is 
Grover Cleveland (second term) 
and Taft is No. 27. 

















Beach Tale 
Joe: “If you were on a beach, and 
you were hungry, what would you do?” 
Moe: “You got me, what?” 


Joe: “Eat the sand which is (sand 
wiches) there.” 
Martin Dine Rogers School, Pittsburgh, Penna 


No Worry Here 


Mother: “You mustn't go fishing with 
Peter, Tommy. He’s just getting over 
the measles.” 

Tommy: “But, Mother, you know | 
never catch anything while I'm fish- 
ing.” 


Gary Chergec, Bremerton, Was! 


Major Leaguer 


Tom: “Why do you call your dog 
“‘Baseball’?” 

John: “Because he catches flies, chases 
fowls, and runs for home when he sees 
the catcher coming.” 

Whitney Durand. Lookout Mountain (Tenn.) School 


Star Athlete 


Clem: “Why was Adam a famous 
runner?” 
Ken: “Because he was first in the 


human race.” 
Eugene Baker Clubbs Jr. H. 8., Pensacola, Fla 


Theatre Veteran 


Joe: “Did you know that I had some 
stage experience?” 

Pete: “No, I didn’t. Tell me about it.” 

Joe: “Once I had my leg in a cast.” 
Phillip Schuette, E. L. Philipp School, Milwaukee, Wis 


Good Reader 


Librarian: “Please be quiet. The peo- 
ple near you can’t read.” 

Small boy: “Why, they ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. I’ve been able 


to read since I was six.” 
Leonard Meninger, Sparrows Point (Md Hq. 8 


Money Mixup 


Mike: “Where do you pay dollars for 
quarters?” 
Dean: “I don’t know. Where?” 


Mike: “At a hotel.” 
Michael Johnson, Conwell School, Ottumwa, lows 


Joke of the Week 


Bill: “What is your job in the watch 
factory?” 
John: “Oh, I make faces.” 


‘I Aun Brady. Bostic, N.C. 
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Batter’s Choice 
(Continued from page 13) 


mouth dropped open as Kenny raced 
madly for first. There wasn’t a chance, 
no more chance than . . . he remem- 
bered his lucky catch and held his 
breath as Kenny pounded crazily on— 
and made it! 

Rick found himself on his feet, slap- 
ping the plaver next to him and being 
slapped in return, wildly, enthusiasti- 
cally. Once more the good feeling 
flooded through him. When the next 
two men went down. one swinging and 
the second on an infield fly, he felt 
weak in the stomach, knowing he might 
not bat this inning. It was still impor- 
tant, that last homer. 

The next Eagle went to bat with the 
fans imploring him to_ hit safely. Al- 
ready there were cries of “Rick Carl- 
son!” “Come on, Rick,” and he realized 
he was next on the batting order. A 
second later, the team was on its feet 
again as the batter drove a smashing 
hit into right center for a double, scor- 
ing a cap-waving Kenny for the tying 
run. 

Rick picked up his bat and walked 
slowly to the plate, feeling the perspira- 
tion on him in spite of the cool breeze. 
It was up to him now, one way or the 
other. 





On second, the Eagle player danced 
crazily on and off the bag, riding the 
Cards to rattle them. Rick stepped into 
the box, breathing deeply, his mind con- 
fused. What could he do? He wanted 
that homer. If he hit it now, he would 
have everything, the record, the game, 
the whole thing. If he flied out, there 
was tomorrow. Kenny couldn’t weather 
unother inning now. If the Eagles 
couldn’t click this time, he was sure 
the game would be lost. 


Toons. he set himself for the 
pitch, his mind not yet made up. The 
ball streaked in and he followed it, 
letting it go, low and outside, glad for 
the delay, Then the catcher grunted 
behind him and Rick felt the throw 
whistle past him toward second, where 
the Eagle runner had taken a huge 
lead. Rick felt the word “No!” forming 
in his throat as the ball sped to the 
second baseman and the runner dove 
recklessly for safety. Then in a welter 
of arms and legs, he saw the ball escape 
into deep right field, and the runner 
was up and legging for third while 
Eagle fans went wild behind Rick. 

The Eagle runner slid into third 
safely, and picked himself up and 
dusted off with his cap. The Cards 
called time and talked it up in the in- 


W orld-famous Inventor Charles F. Kettering, Director of General Motors, congratulates 
James C. Fry of Clinton, Illinois, 1954 winner of the $4,000 Junior National Award Scholarship. 


Of course. you would. 


And. if you are the kind of youth who likes 
to make your own ideas work—do things with 
your hands have a very real chance 
to be. 

For—like Jimmie Fry—you have the oppor- 
tunity to win one of the big awards in the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition. 


you 


All you have to do is design a solid model 
car — whatever type appeals to you most. 
(The top Senior winner in 1954 was a sports 
car model.) Then you build it out of wood 
or some other workable material. Sand it 


HOW’D YOU LIKE TO BE IN THIS PICTURE? 





smooth. Paimt it. And the job’s done. 


Don’t get the idea. though, that it’s the 
easiest job in the world. It'll take concentra 
tion and stick-to-itiveness. 


Yet — as the hundreds of previous winners 
will tell you —it’s more than worth every 
minute you put into it. Not only because 
of the chance to win one of the awards. But 
of the deep-down satisfaction of doing a job 
completely on your own—and doing it well. 


So—there’s the challenge! 
Have you the ambition and the will to meet it? 
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field while Rick waited impatiently at 
the plate. The noise back of him was 
a steady roar now. 

“A homer, Rick!” “Knock it out of 
the park, boy!” Finally, the pitcher was 
ready again. Rick set himself and the 
ball came in, an outside pitch for a two 
and nothing count. In the field the 
Cards had moved over and way back, 
the way they always did, and Rick 
flexed his arms. He should be able to 
put the ball over the fence just once 
more. He glanced at the bench as he 
kicked the dirt from his spikes, and saw 
the team, all standing now, and back ot 
them, the coach. He swallowed and 
faced the pitcher again. In right field 
there was that hole again. An easy 
single, a sure run, and the game would 
be over. The game and the series. No 
more home runs. It was no easy choice 
he had as the pitch burned in. 

Shifting slightly, he slammed the ball 
where they least expected it, a clean, 
short single that shut the stands up 
completely for a long second as Rick 
ran toward first, tagging up as the 
Eagles’ winning run crossed the plate. 
Then the fans realized what had hap- 
pened and swarmed noisily onto the 
field. 

Halfway to the bench, the team met 
him, and the warm feeling in him told 
Rick that he had made the right choice. 
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S¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar out- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches long—in attractive colors, 
and carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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N. special onl 
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HEART PEND- 
ANT 50¢. 14-K 
Gold Finish with 
18 in. Chain. Any 


No C.0.I name Engraved 






FRIENDSHIP Engraved Free 
BRACELET Special SOc 


FREE Surprise Gift if you buy any 3 articles with this ad 


NEW FRIENDSHIP RING 





GIRLS! You'll be thrilled by 
the beauty of this Sterling Sliver 
Ting of romance and charm! 


Beautiful pierced Forget-me-not 
design (symbol) of True Love 
Friendship and good wishes 
Both Hearts Engraved Free with 
first name or initials. Give ring 
areca ig with 
ONLY $1.25 THIS AD 
Sorry No ©.9 D's 
TASH ENGR“AVI o 
487 BROADWAY, Dept. R-94, NEW YORK 13. WN. Y, 
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Junior Writers 





Florida 


I live in the State of Florida, 
Where sunshine fills the air, 

Where birds and bees fill all the trees, 
And blossoms are everywhere. 


The breeze is so delightful, 
The air so pure and sweet, 
And when I see the sky so blue 
My heart just skips a beat. 


The people are so kind and good, 
Everywhere you roam, 

In Florida they’re all so nice, 
That they make you feel at home. 


I'll never forget Florida, 
For it’s the sunshine state. 
And should you ever come here, 
It’s wonders you'll relate. 
Roberta Lynn Javer, Grade 6 
Central Beach Elementary School 


Miami Beach, Fila. 
Teacher, Ann Kass 


Dawn 


High above the mountain’s top the 
moon shines bright; 

Low below the moon wolves how! into 
the night. 

A lazy, fluffy cloud saunters by, 

Rosy from the red streaks in the sky. 

An early whippoorwill chirps in a tree, 

All of the dawn is lovely to see. 

A ripple forms in a mirror pool, 


| The morning air is fresh and cool. 


In the brush lies a new born fawn. 
She’s as lovely as the bright new dawn. 
Jane Engel, Grade 7 


Ruhl School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mary J. Mcleese 


An Ode to the Ocean 


I love to look from a peaceful nook 
Down to the ocean wide 
Where the breakers roar as they hit 
the shore 
And the sea-gulls swiftly glide. 


When the days are fair and on the air 
Carried faintly by the breeze, 
Comes the mournful wail of a ship set 
sail 
To roam the endless seas. 


When the storm clouds rise and the 
threatening skies 
Warn the venturesome not to stray 
Away from the shore ‘til the tempest 
is o'er 
For the storm gods are angry today. 


See the lightning flash; hear the thun- 
der crash 


With a loud defiant roar, 

While the breakers leap from the turbu- 
lent deep. 

To madly lash the shore. 


There’s a scene that stays in my mind 
always 
Of the place where breakers roar, 
Where the waves all dash with a deaf- 
ening crash 
To the rocks along the shore. 
Janelle Baiz, Grade 8 


Winton (Calif.) School 
Teacher, Lovise Bjorgum 


The Lake 


The lake is like a crystal glass, 
More beautiful than shining brass. 
It sparkles like a diamond ring, 
When you pass it makes you sing. 


It twinkles like an evening star, 

And lightens the pathway from afar. 

The little ripples going by, 

Are sure to catch the viewer's eye. 
Nancy Deer, Grade 8 


Everett Jr. H. $., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Teacher, Miss Eloise Dickerson 


The Sea 


The sea, the sea is a wonderful thing, 

With surf and waves and a pleasant 
ring, 

And every evening in the night 

The moon reflects a weird strange light. 


The sea, the sea in the tempest roar 
Will wash the boats and fish ashore. 
But in the wind serene and soft 
The sea is soft as clouds aloft. 


The sea, the sea is a wonderful thing 
With surf and waves and a pleasant 
ring, 
And whether in the night or day 
The sea is nice in its special way. 
Philip Wade, Grade 5 


Quaker Ridge School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Teacher, Robert F. Rollins 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


ambition. Think back to the last 
presidential campaign. The candi- 
dates, General Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson, traveled throughout the 
country. They wanted everyone to 
see and hear them. 

Candidates have known for a long 
time that people must see them to 
vote for them. Centuries ago they 
did not have newspaper pictures 
and TV to help them out. 

In the Roman empire, candidates 
couldn't stay at home and expect to 
be seen. So they'd travel about on 
foot, talking to the people. 

The Roman candidates even wore 
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white togas, so that nobody could 
miss seeing them. In fact, the word 


from the 
meaning 


candidate itself comes 
Latin word, candidatus, 
“clothed in white.” 

In their white togas, the candi- 
dates walked to all parts of the city 
of Rome. Each tried to convince the 
people that he was better than the 
others. 

The Latin 


word for “to move | 
about” was ambire, from ambi-, | 
around and ire, to go. Since the 





Romans who moved around the most | 
were the candidates, the verb am- | 
bire came to mean “to move around | 
to get votes.” A person who was | 
ambitiosus (Latin, adjective) was one | 
who was trying to gain the favor of | 
the people. 

Our word, ambitious, developed 
from this. Now it means only an| 
eager desire for advancement. The 
ambitious man is the “go-getter.” | 
He “gets around.” | 


~~ 





SES aS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined or 
pronounced here. 

blast furnace. Noun. A furnace where 
ores are heated to separate the metal 
from the ore. 

chasm (KAZ-'m; a as in “at”). Noun. 
A deep opening in the earth. 

cocoa (KOE-koe). Noun. Cocoa, or 
cacao, beans are the seeds of a tree 
that is native to South America. Choco- 
late is made from the beans. 

hydroelectric (HIGH-droh-eh-LEHK- 
trihk). Adjective referring to use of 
water power to produce electricity. 

matador (MAT-uh-dohr). Noun. A 
bull fighter. 

national wildlife refuge. An area set 
aside by the U.S. Government as a 
place where birds and animals can live 
without being hunted by men. 

patio (PAH-tih-oh). A courtyard or 
inner garden court, around which many 
houses in Latin America are built. 

persecution (pur -seh-KUE-shuhn; 
first « as in “urn”). Noun. The act of 
harming or punishing someone because 
of his beliefs. 

plantation (plan-TAY-shuhn). Noun. 
A large farm, usually in a warm coun- 
try, worked by crews of laborers. Usu- 
ally a plantation produces large amounts 
of one or two crops for sale. 

refinery (ree-FINE-er-ih). Noun. An 
apparatus for purifying materials. An 


oil refinery also separates gasoline and 
other products from the oil. 

stagnant (STAG-nant). Adjective. 
Not flowing; stale and dirty from Jack 
of motion. 

synagogue (SIHN-a-gog; a as in “at”), 
Noun. A Jewish place of worship. 

tanker ship. Noun. A steel cargo boat 
filled with tanks for carrying oil or 
other liquids. 

vegetation (vej - uh - TAY - 
Noun. Plant life. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Bolivar (Bo-LEE-var; a as in “arm”; 
or, BOHL-ih-ver). 
Caracas (Ka-RAK-as; first and last a 
as in “sofa”; center a as in “at”). 

Curacao (Koo-ra-SA-oh; both a’s as 
in “arm”). 

egret (EE-greht). 

fiesta (fee-EHS-ta; a as in “sofa”). 

hacienda (ha-see-EN-da; both a’s as 
in “sofa”). 

La Guaira (LA GWEE-rya; a as in| 
“arm’”). 

Maracaibo (Mar-a-KYE-bo; second a 
as in “sofa”). 

Okefenokee (OH-kee-fuh-NO-kee). 

Orinoco (Or-ih-NO-ko). . 

Puerto Cabello (PWER-toe Ka-VAY- 
voh). 

Seminole (SEHM-ih-nole). 

Valencia (Va-LEHN-shee-a; both a’s 
as in “sofa”). 

Venezuela (Vehn-eh-ZWEE-la; a as 
in “sofa”). 


shuhn) 
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“YOU CAN HAVE THE 
SAME GREAT MACGREGOR 
EQUIPMENT USED BY 

THE BIG TIME sTARs |” 

















Many of America’s greatest college 
teams use all MacGregor football 
equipment. Any coach will tell you 
—a fellow plays best when he has 
the best equipment for protection 
and action—and when he has a foot- 
ball that’s easier to grip and handle. 
That's MacGregor all the way! 


You can get famous MacGregor 
footballs, shoes, helmets and other 
great MacGregor equipment at 
leading sporting goods stores. Take 
a good look and your choice 

will be MacGregor—"The 

Choice of Those Who 
Play the Game!” 











Right This Way 





A boy from the Brightwood School, 
Washington, D. C., writes: 


The person sitting behind me in our 
classroom wants to talk when I want to 
work. I don’t want to hurt his feelings 
by ignoring him. What should I do? 


The only thing to do is show him 
how you feel. If you're firm but friendly, 
you won't hurt his feelings. 


You might start by shaking your 
head or whispering, “Later,” when he 
tries to talk with you in the class- 
room. Don’t even pass a note. If this 
seems to hurt his feelings, or if he still 
won't stop, try explaining to him out 
of class that vou don’t like to talk 
in class. If you are friendly outside 
of class, he'll know you like him. But 


he has no right to interrupt school 
lessons. 

A bov trom Hazel (S. D.) School, 
writes: 


My mother says that $1.50 is enough 
money to spend on my friend’s birth- 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS 
LAST LINE OF THE 


There was a young fellow named Pete 
Who discovered a wonderful treat. 

So he went to the store 

And cried, “Give me more!” 
Example: 

It was Planters he wanted to eat! 


READ THESE PLANTERS PEANUTS 
CONTEST RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may com- 
pete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters bag, wrapper or 
label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write 
your name, age, home address, city, and stato 
Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your 
entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
33 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y., to 





PICTURE AND FILL IN THE 
LIMERICK BELOW! 


arrive by midnight, Feb. 22, 1955. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct list of 10 mistakes, and whose lim- 
ericks are considered best by the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners wii! 
be announced in the issue of this magazine 
of April 27, 1955, as well as by direct mail. 
No other acknowledgement of entries will be 
made. In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 


231 PRIZES! 


Ist prize... 
2nd prize.... 
3rd prize. . 
4th prize (3) . . $10.00 each 
Sth prize (5) . . $ 5.00 each 
6th prize (20) . $ 1.00 each 
200 Honorable Mentions— 
two 8-oz. vacuum-packed 
tins of Planters Peanuts. 



























day present. Can I really buy a girl 
something nice enough with that much? 


Yes, you can buy a girl a very nice 
present for $1.50. A bright scarf, a 
pretty powder case, a pin, sheet music, 
or a record of her favorite popula 
song are only some of the things you 
could buy for $1.50 or less. Or you 
might make a present for her. Any of 
these things would probably please 
her very much. But if you gave hei 
an expensive gift, she might feel em 
barrassed. 


A girl from Washington School, Lake 
City, Minn., writes: 

This summer I met a boy I liked a 
lot. He said he’d write to me, but | 
haven't heard from him yet. May I 
send him a letter first? 


There’s no harm in sending a friend 
ly note or post card to the boy. But 
don’t demand that he write, or ask 
him to explain why he hasn't written. 
If he doesn’t answer, you should not 
write again. 

Summer friendships are fun, but it’s 
often difficult to continue them 
throughout the year. People become 
busy with school activities and friends 
at home, They may have little time for 
letter-writing. When a boy and girl 
have been friendly during the summer, 
it’s usually up to the boy to show that 
he wants to continue the friendship, 
just as it’s up to a boy to ask a girl 
for a date. 


A girl from Pala School, San Jose 
Calif., wants to know: 


When you're at a school party, and 
a boy who goes to that school, whom 
you've seen but don’t know, asks you 
to dance, should you accept? 


Yes, if you'd like to. It’s a good way 
to make new friends? At a school party, 
everyone is a friend, or a friend of a 
friend, and no introductions are neces- 
sary. However, at a large public dance 
you should politely decline to dance 
with a stranger. 


{boy from Proximity School 
Greensboro, N. C., wants to know: 


How can I make friends with the 
boys and girls in my new school? 


A pleasant smile does wonders in 
helping you make friends. So don't 
hesitate to smile and say “Hello” to 
schoolmates you meet in the corridors, 
the library, and the lunchroom. During 
recess, feel free to chat with people 
whom you sit next to in classes. 

You'll also want to go out for school 
clubs or teams. This will bring you 
into school activities and will help you 
to meet more people. 
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Okefenokee Swamp 


(Continued from page 7) 
} 


ground began to shake and quiver like 
an inner-spring mattress. 

“Okefenokee is an old Indian word 
which’ means ‘trembling earth,” said 
Hiram. “And that’s just what we're 
walking on!” 

Nearby trees and bushes swayed with 
each step I took. 

“Long ago,” Hiram explained, “the 
area was covered by water, with only 
a few plants scattered through it. As 
the vines grew, they began to tangle 
up like a plate of spaghetti. The vines 
developed into tightly-knit mats. Leaves 
and flowers growing from plants over- 
head fell on the mats. Over the years, a 
layer of soil was built up. Birds dropped 
seeds on the soil. Gradually the area 
became covered with vines, bushes, and 
trees. 

“We're standing on mats of this vege- 
tation®,” Hiram said. “Between the 
vegetation and the sandy bottom of the 
swamp there’s about a foot of water. 
The mats drift whichever way the wind 
takes them. We're standing on a floating 
island!” 


UNINHABITED WILDS 


“Does anybody live in here?” I asked. 

“Not now. But the Seminole* Indians 
lived in the swamp until the 1830s,” 
Hiram answered. “They often raided 
the homes of Georgia pioneers. In 1838 
President Van Buren sent troops into 
the Okefenokee to drive out the Sem- 
inoles. They fled to the Flgrida Ever- 
glades. Many of them still live there.” 

(Editor's note: An on-the-spot story 
about the Seminoles of today will ap- 
pear in a future issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. ) f 

For several hours we continued along 
the winding water trail. We passed 
cypress trees more than 100 feet tall. 
From their branches hung gray Spanish 
moss. Thread-like streamers of moss on 
lower branches of the trees dipped into 
the water. The stillness of the swamp 





Photo by Sol Marenberg 
left: Hiram Thomas takes time out to feed an alligator. Right: Thomas shows a 
visitor how he extracts venom from the poison glands of a water moccasin snake. 
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was broken often by a sharp, steady . 
hammering. 

“That’s the call of the American 
bittern,” Hiram said. “It’s one of the 
180 different kinds of water, land, and 
game birds in the Okefenokee. The 
-most common bird is the American | 
egret®. It’s snow-white plumes were | 
once used to decorate women’s hats. 

“Other birds here include herons, 
hawks, ducks, and woodpeckers. A few 
sand-billed cranes live here, also. Next | 
to the whooping crane, they're the | 
largest birds in America. The swamp is | 
also the home of many tropical birds. 

“Okefenokee also has the largest 
variety of turtles, frogs, and toads in the 
U. S. And it’s the home of bears, otters, 
coons, possums, deer, skunk, muskrats, 


and bobcats.” 





THE WAY BACK 


Every now and then I spotted an 
animal darting along the shore. Soon | 
the sun began to set. | 

“It’s time to head back,” I said. A 
vast tangle of bushes and trees sur- 
rounded the boat. “But which way is 
back?” 

“You're not the first visitor to the 
swamp to lose all sense of direction,” 
Hiram said. “People who've lived near 
the Okefenokee all their lives still get 
lost in its wilds. Some areas in the 
swamp are still unexplored.” 

But Hiram, an experienced guide, 
had no trouble getting back. As we 
neared the boathouse, he called out: | 

| 








“Alligator ahead!” 

“Where?” I asked. “All I see is an old, 
dead log.” 

“Don't let it fool you,” Hiram said. 
“That’s nature’s way of disguising the 


alligator.” \} 


We neared the ‘gator. It poked up its 
head, opened its mouth, then dove 
under the water. Hiram told me alliga- | 
tors aren’t dangerous unless they’re cor- 
nered. Few animals attack ’gators. More 
of them live in Okefenokee than any- 
where else in the U. S. Alligators are the 
uncrowned kings of the “land of the 
trembling earth.” 
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Oketcnekee Swamp Park photo 








Everybody Loves to Play Pool 


Play pool at home with your friends and 
family —on this _ professionally-styled, 
easy-folding Burrowes Pool Table! It’s 
extra fun with the exclusive ‘‘Roll-A-Way” 
Ball Return, and complete equipment in- 
cluding cues, balls, triangle, rule book. 
P.S. Ask Dad for a Burrowes Table. He’d 
love to play pool with you. 


FREE! HOW TO PLAY POOL. For this ex- 
citing Burrowes booklet, descriptive folder, 
and dealer’s name, send name and address, 
with 3¢ stamp for mailing, to: The 
Burrowes Corporation, Dept. SCT9, 
Portland, Maine. 





AND AMAZE 
YOUR FRIENDS! 


Write for this exciting manual, 
crammed with interesting 
facts about microscopy 
and chemistry 


(RLEMCRAFT 


WORLD'S FIRST CHEMISTRY SETS 






Start planning your own laboratory. CHEM- 
CRAFT outfits have the most experiments 
including ATOMIC ENERGY and feats of 
CHEMICAL MAGIC, complete with equip- 
ment and chemicals. 


SEE THE INVISIBLE WORLD WITH 


Mr1cROCRAFT 


FOR FUN, EXCITEMENT, KNOWLEDGE 





MicroCraft outfits include the only real 
professional type precision microscope and lots 
of slides, specimens and instruments. 


For endless fun, thrills and knowledge be 
pet ou ask for CHEMCRAFT or MICRO- 
CRAFT. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 


60 PROSPECT AVE., HAGERSTOWN, MD. 











—— Stamps Every Month 


Receive a valuable collection of 
stamps from a different country 


each month. For membership 
information write to the: 
DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. O. Box 16 Redlands, Calif. 





325 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢ 





Astounding! But TRUE—ALL this for ONLY 25¢ 
A special imported collection of over 209 Worldwide 
stamps including Indonesia, Vatican City, Israel, and 
remote Yemen. PLUS—Roosevelt-Churchill; MacArthur 
Liberation issues. PLUS—100 different pre-Korean War 
China. PLUS—TRIANGLES featuring different Birds, 
Flowers, Animals and Fish. PLU ompletd set of 9 
AMG-Germany:; and many, many others. Everything 
(catalog value well over $6.00) ONLY 25¢ to serious 


approval —— 
on STAMP CO. 
iti _ West 94th St J-t New York 25, N. Y 





FABULOUS COLLECTION 
ROOSEVELT and sage pdr STAMPS 


Mammoth fasctnating elt and Dictators 


luding Stalin Tito ra ‘Lent Hitler and great 
nany others plus free booklet and bargain lst All for 
lv¢ with approy 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown JS-31i, N. Y 





STAMPS 


225 Foronry IOP 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 5c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 













MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


Including early Canada, ewfoundiand, British Colonies, 


Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Ani- 
mais, Airmails, French Colonies, Rarities, Unusuals 
Every stamp different. Rare bargain with approvals. 
Money back guarantee. NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
NIAGARA ON THE LAKE 422. CANADA 











COLONIAL COLLECTION. 


Magnicarocious collection of British | 

French, American and other Colonial 

Hames, including Triangles, Commemo o 
ative issues, Animal and Flower s Lampe. 

Pictorials mie vee s, on free sa s P hilate og Magazine 
(with approv stage 
EMPIRE STAMP. €o.. "Best. SB. Toronto, Canada 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 10¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259P, Grand Central Sta., 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Celifornia 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,900, $14 


TATHAM STAMP co., SPRINGFIELD _ 9. MASS 


Includes 19th century, Commem- 
ratives, Airs and $5.00 stamp 
Approvals Willett Company. 
Y 

postage commemoratives 


Box 5118, Port Chester, N 
Different 
regular 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve Cc 


N. Y. 17 











United States - ‘Saath’ 


nues, specials and others with bar 
gain approvals. SPECIAL—1i00 Different for only 50¢ 
LEONARD UTECHT, I143F WN. Keeler, Chicago SI. uu. 


U. J. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 0 or more years old-—-Moat 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than Ie each. All yours 


for just 10c! With your request for approvals 
JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N.Y 8 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN COLLECTION 


SOME 30 TO 90 YEARS OLD, 25 different U. S. 
including high values, all ONLY 5¢ to new appli- 
cants for U. S. approvals 


Metropolitan _Stamps, Box 312E, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


SO DIFF. AUSTRALIA~—10c 
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By TONY SIMON 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Director, 


New U.S. Regular Series 


The U. S. is issuing a new series of 
18 stamps to replace the Presidential 
1938. 

Some of the new stamps are on sale. 
The 8c stamp, in red and blue, showing 
the Statue of Liberty was issued last 
April. The 3c stamp, which also pic- 
tures the Statue, came out in July. The 
le George Washington stamp was is- 
sued in August, the 2c Thomas Jeffer- 
son in September. Date of issue for the 
4c Abraham Lincoln stamp is Novem- 
ber 19, with first-day sale at New York 
City. 

As we go to press, descriptions of the 
other stamps have not been announced. 
Some of them probably will pay tribute 
to U. S. industries and national shrines. 


set in use since 


CALLING ALL COLLECTORS 


You can still join the United Nations 
Stamp Clubs conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines. Every branch club receives: 

a wall charter certificate 
a wall map showing all 60 U. N. 
member nations 

e a poster in color showing the flags 

of all member nations 


e a poster picturing stamps issued 
by the U. N. 

e a booklet describing the U. N. 
stamps. 


Every individual member receives: 


a wallet-sized membership card 
an official club button 

a free packet of stamps 

a subscription to the Globe-Trot- 
ter, official club bulletin. 


For an application blank write to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Sending for Stamps? 


Schal 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from pole rc and trustworthy stamp dealers. 

wr readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ’ by yen 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. Sch will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ee Mago- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 











Gorgeous Lot Nature Stamps 
Most all in natural colors. Includes assortment Flowers; 
Angola Antelope and Leopard; Australia Kangaroo 
Mozambique Butterfly and Giraffe; Italy She-Wolf: Persia 
(large Lion); Sarawak Butterfly, So. Moluccas Fish 
Triangles, etc. Everything only 10¢ to approval Applicant 
COMET STAMP CO., Box 107, Greenwich, Conn. 





$5 SPECIAL STAMP OFFER! 10¢ 
Amazing offer to introduce our better U. 8S. approvals 
Get 2 different $5.00 U. S. stamps PLUS 20 more hi 
values. air mails, commemoratives, ete. Send only 10¢ 


for this splendid value. Send your dime TODAY to 
IRWIN STAMP CO., Box 1102, BROOKLYN 30, N. Y 


GIVEN! ALBUMS, CATALOGS 


Scott's latest loose leaf Album, tongs, hinges 
stamps, etc. ALL GIVEN to customers when 
you buy from our Super Approvals. 

MOR-4-LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk 7, Calif. 








THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
—ONLY t¢ EACH—WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST FOR 
LESS. WRITE be FOR 
SELECTION 














DIFFERENT 


INDIA 


SERVICE, ORANGE. NCALIFORNIA. 
2 5 to approval applicants Sc 
Premiums with purchases 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 


DIFFERENT 
° 10 
50 BULGARIA Cc 
Contains stamps 42 yrs. old, many sets, old and new 
Issues. Only 109 to approval buyers. ENSIGN STAMP 














CO., Dept. J, Berdan Ave., Paterson 2, N. J. 
From N.A-Europe 
S.A.-Asia-Africa 
5 for 10¢ 
25 ~DIFF. $] 


countries 


JOLIE, BOX 19, RUGBY, BROOKLYN 3, NEW YORK 


10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with U. S. or Foreign 
Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


A-Z PACKET 


Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Monaco, Roosevelt, 

Zanzibar, ete. Only 10e to Approval Applicants. 
LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 

20308 ORCHARD GROVE AVE., ROCKY RIVER 16, 0. 











RAILWAY CENTENARY 1854-1954 





. AUSTRALIA 3H 


Australia recently issued this 32 pence 
stamp to mark the 100th year since the 














Fill a whole page in your album with this oon Hleeti 
of exciting stamps! Regular 50¢ value—only 10¢! Dandy 


approvals and Tists ineluded. 
Eo SAPHIRE 
Box 44. Times Square Station 


New York 36. N.Y 





tion o d her first railway. Stamp 
compares one of Australia’s first steam 
locomotives with new Diesel locomotive. 











ae . . 

Gorgeous “Orchid” Diamond! 
plus Enormous 5-colored Flag stamp, Will Rogers, 
7 armqusne Airmail,” Ist USA commemorative, 
Fam Men, Corsica, South Africa mid et and 
26 “other all difierent somes. ALL FREE to ap- 
roval buyers for 3¢ pos 

Imont Stamp Co., Dept. 60, “Washington 15, D. C. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare ‘‘Ben Franklin’ Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real music 
stamp, Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
FORTUNE STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Washington (1, D. C. 


ANIM ALS, BIRDS, TRIANGLES 


Flowers, Butterflies, Fish, Ships. 
jeiestene, Historical, 


Locomotives, Kings, 
Midgets and over 100 others—Onl 
DA STA at Dest a, 








Geographical, Musical, 
provals. CANA MP CO., 1907 Main 8t., Dept. 
Niagara Falls, N 




























PRESIDENTIAL 


QUIZ- 
WORD 


This ‘‘reconstruction 
period’ President 
was born October 
4. Items marked by 






















































































star (*) tell you 
more about him. 

! 2 y) 4 5 6 7 

8 9 

10 " 

12 3 14 
15 16 7 

18 19 20 

21 22 23 24 25 

26 27 

28 29 

1. Stone. 

* 5. During his Administration, Congress 

passed the Bland-Allison — — —. 
8. Single. 

* 9. Native state of this President. 

10. Usually drunk with lemon or cream. 

ll. Juice from meat which is cooked. 

°12. Like many other members of the 
_ party, this President later 
became a Republican 

14. Iam, you are, he — —. 

°15. Nation of which he was citizen. 

16. Everyone. 

18. Treasurer (abbrev.). 

19. Fish often eaten from cans. 

*21. The 19th President of the U. $ 

23. Public automobile for hire 

26. Sigh of regret 

°27. He tried to prevent passage of Bland- 
Allison Act by using his — — 

28. — al system. as in “einen: 

29. Thought. 

DOWN 
l. Decay. 

° 2. This President defeated his Demo- 
cratic opponent by — — — electoral 
vote. 

3. Sharp nails in an animal’s foot 

* 4. State across river from this Presi- 

dent’s home state (abbrev.). 
5. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

* 6. For a time there was fear of — 
war as result of this President's dis- 
puted election. 

7. Children play with these. 
y 


Musical instrument plaved in® 
churches. 














11. Popular term for U. S. soldier. 
13. Detests. 

15. Mountain chain in Russia. 

17. Fastened one’s shoes. 

18. Inhabitant of Thailand. 

20. You and me. 

22. Kind of sweet potato. 


24. Took food. 


25. Large snake which strangles its 
victims. 
27. Six in Roman numerals. 


Answers this week in Teaching Guide; next 
eek in your edition. 


Answers to Sept. 22 Quizword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-map; 4-ale; 5-Smith; 7-Iowa; 
9-soap; 12-tie; 13-ore; 14-slew; 16-aver; 17- 
title; 19- apees: 20-O.C.; 22-ear; 23-E.E.; 25- 
food; 27-mild; 29-for; 30-R.F.C. 

DOWN: l-mama; 2-Ali; 3-pets; 5-sweets: 
6-Hoover; 7-its; 8-oil; 10-are; ll-per; 15- 
wiped; 16-alarm; 18-tea; 20-off; 21-Coo; 23 
elf; 24-E.D.C.; 26-or; 28-I.R. 





NEW MOVIES 


iA“ iA Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


WA MGood 
Save your money. 


wveeTHE EGYPTIAN (20th-Cent.- 
Fox). In the great temples and tombs 
of ancient Egypt the movie producers 
have at last found material big enough 
to fill the huge CinemaScope screen. 
The spectacle in this one is breath- 
taking. In fact, the backgrounds are 
often more interesting than the story 
itself. Its hero (Edmund Purdom) is 
an earnest young doctor of the 13th 
century B. C. who falls in love with a 
beautiful Babylonian. She takes all his 
money, then throws him out. 
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In the meantime, his friend (Victor 
Mature) has risen to the command of 
the Egyptian army, with hopes of be- 
coming the next Pharaoh. He schemes 
with Gene Tierney, the Pharaoh’s sister, 
but she prefers Purdom. The story is 
full of intrigue. And it’s complicated by 
the fact that Pharaoh Akhnaton (Mi 
chael Wilding) is trying to introduce 
into Egypt the concept of a single god. 
The result is a rich, impressive, al- 
though somewhat leisurely production 


4~4-DAWN AT SOCORRO (Univer- 
sal). The noble gambling man seems 
to be the latest hero in our Western 
films. Rory Calhoun plays him this 
time, and a nobler soul you couldn't 
imagine. A crack shot, he is always 
reluctant to use his guns. When he 
does, of course, pretty Piper Laurie 
is looking on. She immediately decides 
that he’s a cold-blooded murderer. It 
takes him time to convince the 
girl that he was shooting in self-de- 
After that, he promptly shoots 
three more men with her blessing. Plenty 
of excitement, even for a Western. 

Dawn at Socorro takes its well-worn 
plot a little too seriously. But 
shouldn't! 


some 


CTise. 


you 





| et Ni \eele: 


Taree 416 PICTURES FREE! 


Yi NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 
FREE CATALOG with 416 PICTURES 
a STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. D! 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 8, N.Y. 
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SAE PAYING 89c EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS! 


NEW “Closer Grooved’ 78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


THIS WEEK’S 18 Hit 


AMAZING NEW RECORDING PROCESS puts 


closer together 


record! You get 3 Song Parade Hits on each side—Recorded and others only 
by the famous Dean Martin, and Jeff Clark of the Lucky Strike 1. The Little Shoemaker 10. Little Things Mean 
Hit Parade and others— complete Lucky = Parade Hits on 2. Sh- Boom a Lot 
each side! You > $13.04 You pay only 17¢ a song. Only 3 The — and the 11. Three Coins in the 
$2.08 for all 18! You near % songs without Toes to change ‘ Fountain 
the record 5 ite ‘ne “Chava in the $2. The Happy Wanderer 
Moon! 13. On! Marie 
6. They Vere Doin’ 14, Angels in the Sky 
. ) i. Mambo $. Shokiaan 
8. in a Foot te Care 18 | Need You Now 
9. My Heart's on @ 17. Hernando’s Hideaway 
Fast “ad 3 18. Sway 








with DEAN MARTIN ano otuers 


FOR 17c EACH! 


Grooves 
You get 10,000 inches of grooves on 1 ten inch 





Now! 6 
Complete 
Hits on 1 
Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 
or 45's 


18 FOR $9.98 


() 18 HIT PARADE SONGS a MARTIN 


Parade SONGS 


COMPLETE 
SET OF 




















() 20 HILLBILLY HITS only $2.98 
1.0 Drop it , . 
New Improved Old Style Record 3 Out Bening the Barn " cng Fg ae 
e int the r i 
a aay tad 4 Grad ment “s “i fF eed Deal cote 
n “4 nN i 
DEAN MARTIN mere goal: Ome by One oe 
‘ ' 
(Dean Martin of the Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis Team on T.V.) 6 Even Th ~y seg at Fata hy Calling 
brings you Hit Parade Hits on break-resistant 78 R.P.M. : am Us eddy 
reeords. Only I7¢ each song. Also on 45's. jet) a 9 Go Boy. Ge ented is preity w Tenn Girt 
‘ 

MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY _ 1 | © 20 COUNTRY HYMNS only $2.98 
BETTER VALUES CO., Dept. 438 SEND 78 RPM 1. Rock of Ages 12. Glory Land Mareh 
318 Market St., Newark, N. J. OSE NDaskps cc, “Se 

! par $2.98: one the 18 Hit Parade Songs. 1 Those Golden Bells 14. 1 Con't Help What 
1 enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Hillbilly Songs. 4. My Friend Other 

] I enclose $2.98. Send the 20 Country Hymns. *| 3 The Tourn ee 6 
Ns 16. wlanee Over the 

ome se eeereerees 7. Invisible Hands 

Address | + bet i} Spirit 17. The family Who 

l ©. Home of the Soul 18 Too "auch Sinning 
10. A Pretty Wreath 19. Suppertime 
SOLD ON MONEY. BACK GuahAawraci for Mother's Grave 20 The. ‘tora Will Make 
] 11. Stormy Waters y Somehow 



















ORE FUN THAN... 





We don't know how much fun there is 
in a barrel of monkey's... 
BUT... 


everyone knows that there's plenty of 





fun, delicious eating, and food-energy 
in just one bar of Baby Ruth. Fs 
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,@) CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


LLL, maker of Baby Ruth. Coconut Grove. Caramel Nougat. Dip candy baw Sof-T Pops. Fruit Drops ana Mints 
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&\ Does your school, youth organization, or group need money? Write us for y, /s 
; complete fund raising plan successfully employed elsewhere. No obligation 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 29 


11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: Magazine 
writer Howard Whitman, who has been 
conducting research on the trend, the 
laws and the possible cures of divorce 
is appearing daily through Friday, Oc- 
tober 8, to present the results of his 
studies. 

30 p.m. (NBC) Pauline Fredericks: A 
new time for this DuPont Award win- 
ning newscaster. Many of her daily 
broadcasts will come direct from the 
meetings of the General Assembly at 
the United Nations. 

:15 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.N. in Action: Daily 
telecasts from United Nations Head- 
uarters in New York. (Monday, Tues- 
ay, Thursday, 5 to 5:30 p.m.; Wednes- 
day and Friday, 5:15 to 5:30 p.m.) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “A 
Simple Matter” concerns a question of 
reputation. A small town tycoon and a 
Korean veteran clash in what begins 
as a minor lawsuit but builds up to 
reputation-shattering proportions. 


THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 30 


9:00 p.m. (CBS) Lewises Onstage: Cathy 
and Elliott Lewis star in this weekly 
drama series. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “The 
Oath of Hippocrates” is a story of the 
French underground during World 
War II. A doctor, involved because of 
his son’s guerrilla activities, sacrifices 
himself in order to save the life of a 
key agent. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: In “Trou- 
ble with Youth,” Paul Douglas stars as 
a middle-aged theatrical producer who 
gets a fresh outlook on his job from a 
group of young friends. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Re- 
turns to the air at this time with a 
new series of half-hour films. Oc- 
casionally suitable for teen-age view- 
ing. Tonight: “Man in the Cellar” with 
Charles Boyer, a suspense drama about 
a psychiatrist who commits a homicidal 
maniac to an asylum. 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 1 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Our Miss Brooks: 
Begins its third season on television. 
Also back on radio, Sundays, at 8 p.m. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Lineup: The 
premiere telecast of a dramatic detec- 
tive series of the Dragnet variety. 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 2 


3:15 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
This excellent science program, for- 
merly broadcast at this hour, has un- 
fortunately been discontinued. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC) The 100,000: A documen- 
tary salute to the nation’s 100,000 drug- 
gists dramatizing their history, profes- 
sional standards, and record of service. 

10:05 p.m. (ABC) Your Voice of America: 
Excerpts from programs which our 
Government has beamed to countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 3 


9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: These 
book discussions are about at the Let’s 
Pretend listener level. (WNBC, N. Y., 
at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:35 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
a new series of book discussions begins 
today under the general heading, 
“Foundations of Democracy.” First on 
the list is “The Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” Discussants are Ver- 

ner W. Crane, Professor of History at 

the University of Michigan, and Robert 


ur 





J. Manning, an associate editor of Time 
Magazine. 
12:00 noon (DuMont) N.Y. Times Youth 
Forum: “How Can We Keep Free Asia 
Free?” is the topic. The guest panelist 
is Prince Wan Waithayakon, Foreign 
Minister of Thailand, and permanent 
Thailand representative to the United 
Nations. 
‘(00 p.m. (DuMont) Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review: “The Armor of Skin.” 
Dr. Maurice Sullivan, Profesor of Der- 
matology at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, will discuss the human 
skin and, by illustration, will show 
how it protects the body from disease 

(CBS) Man’s Right to Knowledge: 
Begins a new 13-week series entitled 
“Present Knowledge and New Direc- 
tions.” On the initial broadcast, Profes- 
sor Howard P. Robertson talks on “The 
Nature of Things—The Universe.” Suc- 
cessive talks are titled “Matter,” “Life,” 
and “Man.” 

:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 

“The Convention Story” is an examina- 
tion into the meaning of conventions 
(of the non-political kind) to the in- 
dividual, the community and the na- 
tion. Next week: “The Teller,” a look 
at the human interest stories that go 
on within a bank. 

(CBS) The Symphonette: The feature 
of each broadcast is a single movement 
from a familiar symphony or concerto 
330 pm. (NBC & NBC-TV) American 
Forum: Noted personalities debate and 
discuss current issues. Now a simulcast 
(00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Now and Then: 
Critics have expressed their approval 
of Dr. Baxter with such phrases as 
‘ . the academic soft-shoe approach 
...arare blend of entertainment and 
education,” (N.Y. Times); and “. : 
lucid, literate, witty, with a nice, light 
sense of humor,” (Variety). 

:45 p.m. (MBS) CBC Symphony Orches- 
tra: Concerts by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation Orchestra. 
(00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: A dramatization of the life of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Joyce C. Hall, 
sponsor of Hallmark Hall of Fame, was 
awarded, in 1953, the first Dr. Lee de 
Forest Award established by the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and 
Television for “the person most con- 
sistently responsible for the highest 
educational and moral standards in 
radio and television programs.” On 
November 28, this program will present 
a two-hour “Macbeth” with Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson in the star- 
ring roles. 
1:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: We 
go back to January 28, 1848 for “Sutter 
Discovers Gold.” Next week's documen- 
tary is entitled “The Great Adventure 
of Marco Polo,” the 13th century ex- 
plorer. . 
(00 p.m. (DuMont) Author Meets the 
Critics: Virgilia Peterson moderates a 
discussion of “In the Cause of Peace— 
7 Years with the U.N.” by Trygve Lie. 
On the panel are Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt and General Carlos Romulo, Am- 
bassador-at-large from the Philippine 
Islands. Tentatively set for next week 
is a discussion of “MacArthur” by Gen- 
eral Charles Willoughby. 
:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Peepers: The 
newly married couple have their at» 
tempts to work out a budget com- 
plicated by Mr. Remington’s insistence 
on an enormous insurance premium. 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “Time Bomb,” by Sumner 
Locke Elliott, is a melodrama about a 
man who commits a near-perfect crime. 
(CBS) Hallmark Hall of Fame: Be- 
gins its fall series with Lionel Barry- 
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more again serving as host of these 
half-hour dramas. 

(CBS-TV) G.E. Theatre: Joseph Cot- 
ten stars in “The High Green Wall” 
which is based on an Evelyn Waugh 
story that deals with an explorer held 
captive in the jungle by a madman who 
forces him to read Dickens aloud. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father Knows Best: 
The television premiere of a new situa- 
tion comedy series built around the 
family of a suburban insurance sales- 
man. 

10:05 p.m. (CBS) Mahalia Jackson Show: 
A new program of spirituals and folk 
songs by a group which features the 
contralto voice of Miss Mahalia Jack- 
son. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 4 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s and 
tomorrow's telecasts will feature the 
exhibitions at the annual Modern Liv- 
ing Exposition in New York. 

12:05 (CBS) Campaign °54: A_ special 
weekly pre-election series which re- 
ports on people, personalities and poli- 
tics in the 1954 campaign. Through Oc- 
tober 31. 

8:00 p.m. (MBS) Top Secret Files: Pre- 
miere of a new series of radio dramas. 
Themes will concern “government in- 
trigue at high levels throughout the 
world.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Voice of 
Firestone: Tonight's guest is the bass, 
Jerome Hines. (Simulcast) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: George 
London, bass-baritone, is the soloist. 
9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) December Bride: 
Premiere of the new family situation 
comedy series starring Spring Byington 
as Lily Ruskin, “incurably romantic 
and one of that reputedly rare species, 

the lovable mother-in-law.” 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Tentatively slated for tonight 
is “The Wise Women,” an original 
drama by Thomas Phipps of life in 
latter-day Germany. 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 5 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: The story of Cyrus Field who at- 
tempted to lay the first telegraph cable 
beneath the Atlantic Ocean. When his 
first cable burned out, he was attacked 
as a swindler, but his faith carried him 
on to span the ocean successfully. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “What Is the Effect of Western 
Trade Policies on World Tensions?” 
Speakers are Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
Labor M.P., and Richard H. Anthony 
of the American Tariff League. 

(NBC) Fireside Theatre: In “Member 
of the Jury” Josef Novak, a naturalized 
American, is proud to be chosen to 
serve on a jury. He is disillusioned 
when his employer tells him to vote 
to acquit a man accused of supplying 
faulty ammunition to the government. 
He makes an honorable decision, but 
one which has tragic results. p 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Flood 
Tide,” an original drama by Morton 
Wishengrad and Virginia Mazur, stars 
Robert Cummings, Janet Blair and 
Dorothy Gish. A_ sedate, highly re- 
spected gentleman brings home a bride 
to his small southern town. The girl is 
not accepted by the town because of 
her unpedigreed background. As she 
prepares to fight for her acceptance, a 
flood forces the issue to a crisis. 

(DuMont) Studio 57: A new series of 
filmed dramas. Subject matter is varied 
and occasionally offers material suit- 
able for teen-agers 
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The teacher Till 
never forget... 


Some of the faces have faded, 
some of the names are gone. But 
there’s one I'll never forget. Pll 
always remember with gratitude 
the teacher who taught me to love 
reading and books . 


Would you like your students to 
say this of you ten years, fifteen years 
from now? You can cultivate in your 
students a love of good reading which 
will be a source of pleasure to them 
throughout their lives. You can do 
this by starting a Teen Age Book 
Club—a student-operated book plan 
especially designed for both teachers 
and students—simple to organize, 
easy to run. 






























































THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB—WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club is a unique plan which intro- 
duces young people to the pleasures of reading when they 
are at the most receptive age. The club stimulates interest 
in good reading by offering a wide range of books chosen 
both for literary merit and teen-age appeal by a board of 
well-known educators. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 


Books are offered for everv reading interest—historical 
novels, romances, sports humor, classics, dog and horse 
stories, biography, mysteries, short story collections and 


other categories 


BOOKS COST ONLY 25¢ AND 35c 


Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound pocket-size 
editions of both contemporary authors and the classics 
well printed and durable, vet within the average student’s 


budget 


;» MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS--; 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St.; New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation. complete 
information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a set of materials and a sample book. 
Name 
School 


Street 


City Zone State 
STw 929 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 
books, widely varied so that each can find a title related to 
his or her interests. Students are thus able to build their 
own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 


of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the vear. 


3. Many of the books cannot be purchased through regu- 
lar retail outlets such as newsstands or drug stores. Some 
of the most popular titles are published by the Teen Age 
Book Club exclusively for its members and can be purchased 


through no other source. 

4. The club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can usually be operated by the 
students themselves with little or no work on the part of 
the teacher. Students elect their own secretary who handles 
all details. 


5. All materials for organizing and operating a club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


6. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
club members have their choice of one book free at the end 
of the semester. 

COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a set of materials and 
a sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

















